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THE SECOND VOLUME. 


In presenting this volume to its readers, it is perhaps necessary just to say 
that the objects presented in the first volume will be pursued with increased 
ardor, and, it is to be hoped, with better effect. We have become, if possible, 
more thoroughly convinced of the necessity that exists for a work of this 
kind. It is our intention not to continue articles from one number to another 
where it can be avoided. In order to enable us to give long and interesting 
articles entire, but most especially to favor subscribers, we have arranged to 
increase the size of each number: for particulars, see volume I, page 440. 
Our American Chronology and Table of Indian Tribes must necessarily be 
continued; and when these reach one hundred years nearer our time, not 
only the tables themselves but the work also, will become more interesting. 





ANCIENT RELIC. 
(Sze Fronrisrrece.] 


Introduction—Object—Biographical sketch of general Putnam—Service of the old horn— 
Perilous adventure—Promotion—Battle of Bunker-hill—Lieutenant Small—General Put- 
nam’s death—Value of the drawing—Lake George—Battles of Lake George—Death ot 
lord Howe—Ticonderoga and Crown-point—Sir William Johnston—Fort William Henry , 
its capture and remains—Fort George—Fort Edward—Drawings—Fort Miller, and 
extraordinary escape at—Stillwater—Half-moon and Albany—The drawing described— 
The road—the forts—Saratoga—T he horn itself—Condition of the country in 1758. 


Tue drawing accompanying this article represents a curious engra- 
ving on a large powder horn, that once graced the side of general Israel 
Putnam, in the time of the old French war. It has descended as an 
“heirloom” in the family, and now belongs to William Pitt Put- 
nam, of Belprie, Washington county, Ohio, to whom it was given by 
his paternal grandfather, colonel Israel Putnam, one of the early Ohio 
company adventurers. The horn is still in fine preservation, and will 
descend to W. P. Putnam’s eldest son. It is eighteen inches in length, 
of a proportionate thickness, and of a capacity to hold one and a half 
pounds of gunpowder, Were it no more than a common horn, yet 
its age, and the fame of the man to whom it belonged, would render 
it an interesting relic; but, when to this is added the curious engre- 


ving which embellishes it, the value is doubly enhanced. 
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It will be the object of this article to give a brief biography of the 
celebrated man whose name it commemorates, with a few incidents 
in his life, and then to explain, as far as we are able, the engravings 
of the forts and military stations on the Hudson river, as portrayed 
on the horn. The artist, whoever he was, has executed the work 
with great nicety; his name is lost, but probably some man attached 
to the company, of which general Putnam was then captain. The 
biographical portion is chiefly taken from the “Life of Putnam,” 
written by colonel David Humphreys, and printed at Hartford, Con- 


necticut, in the year 1788. 


This cut represents the horn at one-third its actual 
dimensions, and shows the engraving sufficiently to 
inform the reader how the engraving in the frontis- 
piece is situated on the horn itself. ‘The engraving 
represents the horn as if split open along the side next 
the reader, and spread out to view. The forts are on 


the opposite side.—{ Ep. 


“Israel Putnam, who through a regular gradation of promotion 
became the senior major-general in the army of the United States, 
and next in rank to general Washington, was born at Salem, in the 
province, now state, of Massachusetts, on the 7th day of January, 
1718. His father, captain Joseph Putnam, was the son of Mr. John 
Putnam, who, with two brothers, came from the south of England, 
and were amongst the first settlers of Salem.’’ His youth was dis- 
tinguished for courage, enterprise, and activity. In the year 1739, he 
removed from Salem to Pomfret, in Connecticut, and applied himself 
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successfully to agriculture. It was here that he had the celebrated 
rencounter with the wolf, the reading of which story in our school 
books, has excited the wonder and admiration of many an American 
youth. Mr. Putnam was thirty-seven years old when the war broke 
out between England and France, well known to Americans as that 
of the “old French war.’’? His reputation must have been favorably 
known to the government, since among the first troops that were lev- 
ied in Connecticut, in 1755, he was appointed to the command of a 
company in Lyman’s regiment of Provincials. “ His popularity ena- 
bled him soon to enlist his complement of men from the most hardy 
and enterprising youths of his neighborhood.” “The regiment joined 
the army not far distant from Crown-point.”? Here he became ac- 
quainted with the famous partizan Rogers, and was engaged with 
him in many hazardous enterprises, in reconnoitering the enemy’s 
lines, taking straggling prisoners, &c. For these purposes a corps of 
rangers were formed from the provincial troops. “The first time that 
Rogers and Putnam were detached with a party of these light troops, 
it was the fortune of the latter to preserve with his own hand the life 
of the former, and to cement their friendship with the blood of one of 
their enemies.’? The object of this expedition was to obtain an accu- 
rate knowledge of the position and state of the works at Crown-point. 
It was impracticable to approach with their party near enough for 
this purpose without being discovered; alone, the undertaking was 
sufficiently hazardous, on account of the swarms of hostile Indians 
who infested the woods. Our two partizans, however, left all their 
men at a convenient distance, with strict orders to continue concealed 
until their return. Having thus cautiously taken their arrangements, 
they advanced with the profoundest silence in the evening, and lay 
during the night contiguous to the fortress ; early in the morning they 
approached so close as to be able to give satisfactory information to 
the general who had sent them on the several points to which their 
attention had been directed. But captain Rogers, being at a little dis- 
tance from captain Putnam, fortuitously met a stout Frenchman, who 
instantly seized his fuzee with one hand and with the other attempted 
to stab him, while he called to an adjacent guard for assistance. The 
guard answered. Putnam seeing the imminent danger of his friend, 
and that no time was to be lost, or further alarm given by firing, ran 
rapidly to them while they were yet struggling, and with the but-end 
of his piece, laid the Frenchman dead at his feet. The partizans, to 
elude pursuit, precipitated their flight, joined the party, and returned 
without loss to the encampment.” The time for which the colonial 
troops had engaged to serve, terminated with the campaign. Putnam 
l * 
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was reappointed and took the field in 1756.” It was during this 
year, and while stationed at Fort William Henry, that the famous old 
horn was made, and these curious devices traced on it by the hand of 
no common artist. j 

The writer of the present article, has taken the liberty to suppose, 
as more than probable, that “the horn,” fresh and new from the 
hand of the maker, was slung at the side of captain Putnam, during 
the following adventure : 

«Few are so ignorant of war as not to know that military adven- 
tures in the night are always extremely liable to accidents. Captain 
Putnam, having been commanded to reconnoitre the enemy’s camp 
at ‘the ovens,’ near Ticonderoga, took the brave lieutenant Robert 
Darkee as his companion. In attempting to execute these orders, he 
narrowly missed being taken himself in the first instance, and killing 
his friend in the second. It was customary for the British and Pro- 
vincial troops to place their fires round their camps, which frequently 
exposed them to the enemy’s scouts and patrols—a contrary prac- 
tice, then unknown in the English army, prevailed amongst the 
French and Indians—they kept their fires in the centre, lodged their 
men circularly at a distance, and posted their sentinels in the sur- 
rounding darkness. Our partizans approached the camp, and, sup- 
posing the sentries were within the circle of fires, crept upon their 
hands and knees with the greatest possible caution until, to their utter 
astonishment, they found themselves in the thickest of the enemy. 
The sentinels, discovering them, fired, and slightly wounded Darkee 
in the thigh. He and Putnam had no alternative—they fled. The 
latter, being foremost and scarcely able to see his hand before him, 
soon plunged into a clay pit; Darkee, almost at the same moment, 
came tumbling after. Putnam, by no means pleased at finding a 
companion, and believing him to be one of the enemy, lifted his tom- 
ahawk to give the deadly blow, when Darkee, who had followed so 
closely as to know him, spoke, and asked whether he had escaped 
ubhurt. Captain Putnam, instantly recognizing the voice, dropped 
the weapon ; and both springing from the pit, made good their retreat 
to the neighboring ledges, amidst a shower of random shot. There 
they betook themselves to a large log, by the side of which they 
lodged the remainder of the night. Before lying down, Putnam said 
he had a little rum in his canteen, which could never be more accept- 
able or necessary ; but, on examining the canteen, which hung under 
his arm, he found that the enemy had pierced it with their balls, and 
that there was not a drop of liquor left. The next day he found four- 
teen bullet holes in his blanket.” 
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Amidst such adventures as these, several of which were more 
hazardous, captain Putnam continued to serve during the continuance 
of the French war. At its close, Great Britain became engaged in a 
war with the Spaniards, in which the Provincials were also employed. 
He was at the siege of Havanna in 1762, and had the command of 
a regiment under general Lyman. ‘The troops sent from the colonies 
amounted to twenty-three hundred men, few of which ever returned, 
having fallen victims to the fatality of the climate. Putnam, however, 
was amongst those who escaped disease ; and after a period of ten years’ 
military service, he laid aside his uniform and returned to the piough. 
Ten years after this time, or in April, 1775, as he was ploughing in 
his field, with two yoke of oxen, the news of the attack of the British 
at Lexington reached him—<he instantly left his plough in the mid- 
dle of the field, unyoked his team, and without waiting to change his 
clothes, mounted one of his fleetest horses and set off for the theatre 
of action, riding one hundred miles in the course of one day. Find- 
ing the British had retreated to Boston, he came back to Connecti- 
cut, levied a regiment under authority of the legislature, and speedily 
returned to Cambridge. He was now promoted to a major-general 
of the Provincial staff, by his colony ; and in a little time coufirmed 
by congress in the same rank, on the continental establishment.” 

«On the 16th of June, 1775, it was determined in a council of war, 
at which general Putuam assisted, that a fortified post should be es- 
tablished at or near Bunker-hill. General Putnam marched with the 
first detachment, and commenced the work; he was the priucipal 
engineer who traced the lines of the redoubt on Breed’s hill, and he 
continued most of the night with the workmen. At sunrise, on the 
morning of the 17th, he had taken his station; and he participated in 
the danger as well as the glory of that day. He was considered as 
having the general superintendence of the expedition. As the enemy 
advanced, general Putnam rode through the line of his own troops 
and ordered that no one should fire till they arrived within eight rods 
or about forty-four yards, nor any one until commanded ; powder was 
scarce and must not be wasted; they must not fire at the enemy until 
they could see the white of their eyes,and then fire low and take aim 
at their waistbands ; ‘you are all marksmen,’ he added, ‘and can kill 
a squirrel at a hundred yards; reserve your fire and the enemy will 
be destroyed.’ During the heat of the battle, Putnam was seen riding 
from front to rear, and from place to place, where his presence was 
most needed, animating both officers and men; his sword waving in 
the air, threatening to cut down the first who should disobey orders 
or act a cowardly part.’”’ At one time the gallant major Small was 
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left standing alone, every one shot down about him; the never-erring 
muskets were levelled at him, and a soldier’s fate was his inevitable 
destiny had not Putnam at the instant appeared. Each recognized 
in the other an old friend and fellow-soldier; Putnam threw up the 
deadly muskets with his sword, and arrested his fate—he begged his 
men to spare that officer, as dear to him as a brother. The general’s 
humane and chivalrous generosity excited admiration, and his friend 
retired unhurt.’ “ Both the poet and the painter have placed Put- 
nam in the rear of the retreating troops” as they left the hill.— 


“There strides bold Putnam, and from all the plains 
Calls the tired hosts, the tardy rear sustains; 
And ’mid the whizzing deaths that fill the air, 
Waves back his sword and dares the following war.” 
[Barlow's Vision of Columbus, and Trumbull’s Battle of Bunker-hill.} 

“In connection with this part of our subject, we cannot avoid add- 
ing the following letter from colonel John Trumbull, an officer in the 
revolutionary war, and now the president of the American Academy 
of the Fine Arts, to Daniel Putnam, esq., dated New York, March 30, 
1818.” 

“In the summer of 1786, I became acquainted, in London, with 
colonel John Small, of the British army, who had served in America 
many years, and had known general Putnam intimately during the 
war of Canada, from 1756 to 1763. From him I had the following 
anecdote respecting the battle of Bunker-hill—I shall nearly repeat 
his words. —Looking at the picture, which I had then almost com- 
pleted, he said, ‘I don’t like the situation in which you have placed 
my old friend Putnam; you have not done him justice; I wish you 
to alter that part of your picture, and introduce a circumstance which 
actually happened, and which I can never forget. When the British 
troops advanced the second time to the attack of the redoubt, I, with 
other officers, was in front of the line to encourage the men; we had 
advanced very near the works undisturbed, when an irregular fire, 
like a feu de joie, was poured in on us—it was cruelly fatal. The 
troops fell back; and when I looked to the right and left, I saw not 
one officer standing. I glanced my eye to the enemy, and saw sev- 
eral young men levelling their pieces at me; I knew their excellence 
as marksmen, and considered myself gone. At this moment my old 
friend Putnam rushed forward, and, striking up the muzzles of their 
pieces with his sword, cried out, ‘for God’s sake, my lads, don’t fire 
at that man; I love him as I do my brother.’ We were so near each 
other, that I heard his words distinctly. He was obeyed—I bowed, 
thanked him, and walked away unmolested.”—[ National Portrait 
Gallery—Life of Putnam. 
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General Putnam continued to serve in the army, filling some of the 
most important stations. At one period he acted as commander-in- 
chief, during the absence of general Washington on a visit to con- 
gress, from May 21 to June the 6th, executing the duties in a manner 
the most effectual and satisfactory. At the close of the year 1779, he 
was attacked with a paralytic affection, under which he continued to 
suffer till the 29th of May, 1790, when his honorable and useful life 
was terminated at Brooklyn, Connecticut, aged seventy-two years. 

Who would not be anxious to preserve and perpetuate any memo- 
rial of so distinguished and valuable a man, especially this curious 
relic, so intimately connected with his first essays in the trials of a 
military life. It is not only curious but valuable, as depicting the 
only drawings of Fort William Henry and Fort Edward, now known 
to exist in America. There may possibly be plans of them amongst 
the old papers in the colonial war office of Great Britain; but this is 
very doubtfu!. From the fact of its being executed at Fort William 
Henry itself, there can be little doubt of its being an accurate copy of 
that ill-fated garrison. It was in being only two years previous to 
its being taken and destroyed by Montcalm, the French commander ; 
yet in that brief space it was the scene of more blood-shed than that 
of many forts which have stood a hundred years. The following 
brief history of these two forts, and the military posts on the banks of 
the Hudson, between Albany and Lake George, as engraved on the 
old horn, will serve to recall to our memories some of the most inter- 
esting occurrences of the colonial history long since passed away, and 
nearly forgotten, amidst the more recent and thrilling events of our 
own revolutionary war. 

Lake George.—This celebrated lake, near the southern extremity 
of which Fort William Henry was erected, lies partly within the lim- 
its of Warren county, and forms the boundary between this and 
Washington county, New York. It is bordered with hills, or moun- 
tains, of an elevation from one thousand to fifteen hundred feet, 
which terminate a few miles south of the lake in an elevated plain, 
across which was the old military road, or carrying place, between 
the waters of the Hudson and Lake George. The distance, accord- 
ing to the sketch on the old horn, was fourteen miles, ending on the 
river at Fort Edward, and on the lake at Fort William Henry. The 
whole region at that day was a perfect wilderness, having but few 

clearings north of Albany. It was for several years the battle ground 
of two of the most powerful nations of Europe, who had chosen to 
decide their quarrels and their prowess in the wilds of America. 
Vou. Il.—B 
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Thousands of brave men here poured out their blood in the cause of 
royalty. This beautiful sheet of water is thirty-five miles long, and 
only from one to three miles in width. It is said to have as many 
islands as there are days in the year. When first known to the 
French, it was called the “lake of the Iroquois,”’ after the Indians on 
its borders; the original Indian name, according to Mr. Cooper, was 
“Horican.”” At the period when monsieur Champlain was the com- 
mandant of Canada, he named it “ Lac Saint Sacrament,’ from the 
purity of its waters, and from the fact of the water from this lake 
being used by the Catholic priests, in preference to that of any other, 
in their sacred founts for baptism, and sprinkling the people in the 
church services. It was known by this name for many years, until 
the time of sir William Johnson’s building Fort William Henry, when 
he gave it the name of “ Lake George,” in honor of the then king of 
Great Britain. By this name it was known to the English annalists 
of the events on its borders, and by all later writers. The waters of 
this lake are discharged by a narrow outlet into Lake Champlain; 
near which, on an isthmus, was planted the noted garrison of “ Ti- 
conderoga,”’ built by the French; and the scene of many interesting 
events, both in the old French and more modern revolutionary wars, 
It was built in 1755, and commanded the passage between the two 
lakes, which made it a very important post; as nearly all the inva- 
sions made, either from or into Canada, were conducted by water on 


these long narrow lakes, which stretched away south far into the 
colonial territories. 


Battles of Lake George.—* This most beautiful and peaceful lake, 
environed by mountains, and seeming to claim an exemption from the 
troubles of an agitated world, has often bristled with the proud array 
of war, has wafted its most formidable preparations on its bosom, and 
has repeatedly witnessed both the splendor and the havoc of battle.’’ 
« Large armies have been more than once embarked on Lake George, 
proceeding down it to attack Ticonderoga and Crown-point. This 
was the fact with the army of Abercrombie, consisting of nearly six- 
teen thousand men, including nine thousand troops from the colo- 
nies and a very formidable train of artillery, which, on the 5th of 
July, 1758, embarked at the south end of Lake George, on board of 
one hundred and twenty-five whale boats and nine hundred ba- 
teaux.”” What an armament for that period of this country ; what a 
spectacle on such a narrow, quiet lake! Little did this proud army 
imagine that within two days they would sustain before Ticonderoga 
a most disastrous defeat, with the loss of nearly two thousand men, 
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and of lord Howe, one of their most beloved and promising lead- 
ers.”’—[ Silliman’s Tour. 

In this attack, Putnam acted a conspicuous part, and there is little 
doubt that the old horn witnessed the death of lord Howe, as all the 
ofticers of the partisan corps carried fuzees as well as swords, The 
particulars of this event are thus given in the Life of Putnam. “The 
troops advanced in columns—lord Howe, having major Putnam with 
him, was in front of the centre. A body of about five hundred men, 
the advance or pickets of the French army, which had fled at first, 
began to skirmish with our left. ‘Putnam,’ said lord Howe, ‘what 
means that firing?’ ‘I know not, but with your lordship’s leave will 
see,’ replied the former. ‘I will accompany you,’ rejoined the gallant 
young nobleman. In vain did major Putnam attempt to dissuade him 
by saying, ‘ My lord, if I am killed the loss of my life will be of little 
consequence, but the preservation of yours is of infinite importance 
to this army.’ The only answer was, ‘ Putnam, your life is as dear to 
you as mine is to me; I am determined to go.’ One hundred of the van 
under major Putnam, filed off with lord Howe. They soon met the 
left flank of the enemy’s advance, by whose first fire his lordship fell.’’ 

“In July of the next summer, 1759, Lake George was again cov 
ered with an armament little inferior in numbers to that of general 
Abercrombie, but vastly superior in success; for Ticonderoga and 
Crown-point were abandoned at its approach, and general Amherst 
obtained an almost bloodless victory.” —{ Silliman’s Tour. 

“In August, 1755, general, afterwards sir William, Johnson, lay at 
the head of Lake George with an army about to proceed to the attack 
of Crown-point; they were raised by the northern colonies. Baron 
Dieskau, who commanded the French forces in Canada, leaving 
Crown-point, came down Lake Champlain, through South Bay, and 
was proceeding to the attack of Fort Edward, which contained not 
five hundred men, and had been reported to Dieskau to be without 
cannon. To the succor of this fort, general Johnson detached one 
thousand men and two hundred Indians, under colonel] Williams. 
Dieskau’s army having, in the mean time, learned that there were 
cannon at Fort Edward, and being assured that Johnson’s camp was 
without artillery or entrenchments, importuned their general to change 
his purpose and attack Johnson’s camp. Dieskau yielded to their 
wishes and turned his course accordingly. The mountains which 
form the barriers of the lake, continue to the south after they leave 
the lake, forming a rugged, narrow defile of several miles in length, 
most of which was then and still is (1819) filled with forest trees.” 

“In this defile, about four miles from Johnson’s camp, colonel Wil- 
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liams’ party, very unexpectedly, fell in with the army of Dieskau, the 
6th of September, 1755. The two armies met in the road, front to 
front—the Indians of the French army lay in ambuscade upon both 
declivities of the mountains; thus it was a complete surprise. A 
bloody battle ensued—colonel Williams was killed and several hun- 
dred of hismen.” The remainder retreated into camp, closely pursued 
by Dieskau, and were saved from greater loss by a party of two hun- 
dred men sent out by general Johnson to cover their retreat. Dieskau 
pursued the retreating foe, and made a spirited attack on the entrenched 
camp of Johnson, which was defended by nearly three thousand men. 
He was defeated with great slaughter,and himself wounded and taken 
prisoner. The remainder of his army retreated on to the ground 
where they defeated colonel Williams in the morning; and while 
taking some refreshment after a day of hard fighting, were themselves 
attacked by a party of two hundred men, who were on their way 
from Fort Edward to reinforce general Johnson; and, after a stout 
resistance, were entirely dispersed. Thus were three battles fought 
in one day by the spirited Frenchmen and Indians of Dieskau’s army, 
which, when it left Crown-point, consisted of two hundred regulars, 
eight hundred militia, and eight hundred Indians, in all eighteen hun- 
dred men. 


Fort William Henry.—In the autumn of 1755, after the foregoing 


events had transpired, general Johnson turned his attention to the 
erection of a regular fort near the head of the lake, and named it after 
one of the princes of the reigning family, “« William Henry.’ It was 
distant fourteen miles from Fort Edward, as noted on “the horn,” 
and about sixty-six miles from Albany. “It was a square, with four 
bastions. The walls were made of timber, filled in with earth, with a 
ditch outside, and was capable for a time of resisting a cannonade and 
bombardment.”—{ Manuscript Memoirs of general Rufus Putnam. 

Capture of Fort William Henry.—The marquis de Montcalm, 
who now commanded the French forces in Canada, was a man of 
intelligence and vast enterprise. After one or two ineffectual attempts 
to surprise the fort without the trouble of a regular siege, he finally 
mustered all the troops in his power and set about the work in a de- 
termined manner. He came up the lake with a formidable array of 
boats, and on the 3rd of August landed an army of ten thousand 
men, with a heavy train of artillery, and invested the fort in regular 
fcrm. Colonel Monroe, who commanded the fort, bad arrived only 
the day before with his regiment from Fort Edward to reinforce the 
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garrison. He was a brave man, and made the best defence in his 
power ; but the troops under his command were too few in number 
to hold out long against so powerful an array; many of his cannon 
burst, and the ammunition failed. A capitulation was entered into 
with Montcalm for the surrender of the fort on the 9th of August. 
« About half a mile east of the fort, separated from it by a swamp 
and creek, lay a body of fifteen hundred Provincials,encamped within 
a low breast-work of logs. On these Montcalm made no serious 
attack, and they might at any time have made their escape by forcing 
their way through the enemy posted in that quarter; but the next 
morning after the surrender, viz. on the 10th of August, as the Pro- 
vincials were paraded to march to Fort Edward, agreeably to capitu- 
lation, the Indians fell on them, and a horrid butchery ensued. 
Those who escaped with their lives, were stripped almost naked; 
many were lost in the woods, where they wandered several days 
without food. One man in particular was out ten days, and there is 
reason to believe that some perished, especially the wounded. The 
number murdered and missing was some hundreds. General Webb 
lay all the time of the siege at Fort Edward with not less than four 
thousand men, and for a considerable part of the time with a larger 
number, by the coming up of the militia of New York. General 
Webb was informed every day of the siege, by an express from colo- 
nel Munroe, of the affairs at the lake ; and he knew that the French 
had made no attempt on the Provincial camp. It was the opinion of 
many officers that he might have relieved the fort, and that he was 
much to blame for not attempting it. The general opinion amongst 
the soldiers was, that he was a coward; for he took no care to bury 
the men butchered in the manner above mentioned, or to seek after 
the wounded, should there be any yet living among the dead. I was 
on the ground a short time after, and saw the dead. bodies as much 
neglected as if they had been wild beasts.””—[{ Manuscript Memoir 
of general Rufus Putnam.} Thus perished “ Fort William Henry,” 
whose form stands figured on the left hand corner of the map. 

In the year 1819, professor Silliman, in his tour through this region, 
thus speaks of the old fort :—“ The remains of this old fort are stil] 
visible; they are on the verge of the lake, at its head; the walls, the 
gate, and the outworks, can still be traced; the ditches have, even 
now, considerable depth, and the well that supplied the garrison is 
there, and affords water to this day.”’ 

Fort George was built in July, 1758, by the troops under general 
Abercrombie, after their return from the defeat before Ticonderoga. 
It stood half a mile east of the site of William Henry, on the ground 
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occupied by the Provincial troops during the siege of that fort in the 
year 1757. 

Fort Edward.—tThis celebrated old fort stood on the east or left 
bank of the Hudson river, about fifty-two miles above Albany. It 
was built in the year 1755, by the colonial troops under general Ly- 
man ; and named after Edward, duke of York, the eldest son of king 
George II. of England. The main body of the fort is thus figured on 
“the horn,”’ as facing the cardinal points of the compass; while the 
bastions of William Henry are directed to these points. “The river 
washed one side of its walls; the form was somewhat irregular, hav- 
ing two bastions and two half bastions. The walls were high and 
thick, composed of hewed timber and earth; a broad rampart, with 
casements or bomb-proofs; a deep ditch, with a draw-bridge, a cov- 
ered way, glacis, &c. I have been particular in this description, be- 
cause, in 1777, there was by no means so great an appearance of 
there having been a fortification there, as we find in the ancient 
works at Marietta and other parts of the Ohio country.””—[{Genera? 
Rufus Putnam’s Manuscript.| In the year 1819, Mr. Silliman 
says :—“ Its walls, built of earth, were raised thirty feet high, with 
ditches of corresponding depth;” “the walls appear to be, in some 
places, still twenty feet high, notwithstanding what time and the 
plough have done to reduce them ; for the interior of the fort, and in 
some places the parapet, are now planted with potatoes.” «It formed 
the medium of communication with Lake George, whence provisions 
were brought forward in general Burgoyne’s campaign for the use of 
the British army, at and near which he was detained on this account 
nearly six weeks, and lost the best part of the season for military 
operations.”” 

The next point to be noticed on the old plan is the crossing place 
over the Hudson; the road to Albany passing down on the west side 
of the river. It is indicated by something, which looks a little like a 
bridge, but is probably only intended to represent the ford. Fourteen 
miles below, indicated by the figures on the course of the river, stood 
old Fort Miller. At this post an interesting adventure occurred, which 
is thus related by Mr. Humphreys. 

«“ As, one day, major Putnam chanced to lie, with a bateau and 
five men, on the eastern shore of the Hudson near the rapids by Fort 
Miiler, his men on the opposite bank gave him to understand that a 
large body of savages were in his rear, and would be upon him in a 
moment. ‘To stay and be sacrificed, to attempt crossing the river and 
be shot, or to go down the falls with the almost absolute certainty of 
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being drowned, were the alternatives presented to his choice. So 
suddenly was the latter adopted, that one man was left who had ram- 
bled a little from the party and fell a victim to savage barbarity. The 
Indians arrived on the shore soon enough to fire many balls on the 
bateau before it could be got under-way. No sooner had they escaped, 
by favor of the rapidity of the current, beyond the reach of musket 
shot, than death seemed only to have been avoided in one form to be 
encountered in another, not less terrible. Prominent rocks, latent 
shelves, eddies, and abrupt descents, for a quarter of a mile, afforded 
scarcely the smallest chance of escaping without a miracle. Putnam, 
trusting himself to a good providence whose kindness he had often 
experienced, was now seen to place himself sedately at the helm, and 
afford an astonishing spectacle of serenity. His companions, with a 
mixture of terror, admiration, and wonder, saw him incessantly 
changing the course to avoid the jaws of ruin that seemed expanded 
to swallow the whirling boat. Twice he turned it fairly round to 
shun the rifts of rocks. Amidst these eddies, in which there was the 
greatest danger of its foundering, at one moment the sides were ex- 
posed to the fury of the waves, then the stern and next the bow 
glanced obliquely onward with great velocity. The savages beheld 
him with amazement, until at length they saw the boat gliding on the 
smooth surface of the stream below; at this sight they were struck 
with a superstitious awe, and deemed the man invulnerable whom 
their balls would not touch, and who was seen steering in safety 
down the rapids that had never before been passed.” 

The next station, as indicated on the plan by the figures 10 and by 
a fort on the margin of the river, is “Stillwater.” This was a mili- 
tary station in the old French war, and the site of one of the severest 
battles with Burgoyne in the war of the revolution. It is twenty-five 
miles above Albany. 

Fourteen miles below “ Stillwater ” is the mouth of Mohawk river. 
At the junction of this stream with the Hudson, was a place called 
the “ Half-moon,” and was a post often mentioned in the old French 
war as a station for troops in their passage up and down from Albany 
to Fort Edward. In the war of the Revolution, it was the most 
southerly point to which the American troops retreated, under gene- 
ral Schuyler, before the victorious invading army of Burgoyne. Here 
they took post and began a fortified camp, in August, 1777. On the 
19th of that month, general Gates superceded him in the command of 
the northern army, colonel Morgan’s rifle regiment arrived on the 
23d, and on the 8th of September the American troops marched 
northward to Stillwater to oppose general Burgoyne. 
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Twelve miles below the “ Half-moon,” as indicated on the plan, lies 
the town of Albany, which terminates the sketch along the Hudson. 

The ornamental engraving around the margin of the map is neat 
and fanciful, and every part is finished in a masterly manner. Above 
the inverted tents and marques, appears the word war, written in 
large capital letters. The poetry is harmonious and appropriate, if 
not very elegant, and well suited to the place it occupies. 

The dotted line along the margin of the right bank of the river, 
indicates the military road from the crossing place near Fort Edward 
to the town of Albany. The straight line, upon which “the road ” 
appears to be written, is doubtless intended for the meridian of Albany. 

The drawbridge and main gate-way of Fort Edward were in the 
north curtain of the fort, and are indicated by two parallel lines ter- 
minating in arrow-heads, representing two demi-bastions that defend- 
ed the gate-way on the inside of the fort. The officers’ houses, store- 
houses, &c., are represented no doubt with fidelity, and on each fort 
is displayed the flag and fiery cross of St. George, as at this day. 
The drawbridge and gate-way of Fort William Henry, are figured as 
in the angle of the south bastion at the point where it joins the south- 
erly curtain, or main wall of the fort, opening on to the lake, the shore 
of which is represented by the dotted line. 

« Saratoga,” so celebrated in after years as the place where Bur- 
goyne surrendered his army, is two miles below old Fort Miller. 

“The horn” itself measures, on the outer curvature, eighteen 
inches, and the space occupied by the engraving is twelve inches in 
length by nine inches in circumference, while the drawing is only ten 
inches by seven in size. The capacity of the horn is sufficient to hold 
more than one pound and a half of powder. 

In proof of the wild uncultivated condition of the country in the 
year 1758, or eighty-four years ago, even in the region between Al- 
bany and Massachusetts, it is stated by general Rufus Putnam, who 
had just marched through there and was personally engaged in the 
old French war, “ that there was but one house in the whole distance 
between Northampton street, in Massachusetts, to Greenbush, oppo- 
site to Albany, with the exception of Pontoosock fort, a small stock- 
ade with a few Provincial soldiers on Housatonic river. The whole 
route was through a wilderness.” And this region, it must be recol- 
lected, was that along which now passes the railroad from Boston to 
Albany. Yours, &c. 


A § Meeaizd 


Marietta, Ohio, September 3d, 1842. 
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WILLIAM WHIPPLE’S LETTER. 
No. IIL. 
Baltimore, 7th February, 1777. 


My Dear S1r,—I have received your favor of 2d December, but 
not till the 26th January ; what occasioned this delay in the post I 
know not, but suppose the fault must lay with the post master general ; 
he has lately had a rap, which I hope will have a good effect. I am 
sorry there is such backwarduess in colonel Long’s regiment to march, 
but it’s what I always feared. I hope the new army will soon be 
raised, for this method of calling out the militia to march such a dis- 
tance, is the most ruinous plan that ever was invented. I am sorry 
you want any thing to keep up your spirits, I should think the glo- 
rious cause in which we are engaged is suflicient for that purpose. 
The prospect of laying a foundation of liberty and happiness for pos- 
terity, and securing an avylum for a/7 who wish to enjoy those bless- 
ings, is an object, in my opinion, sufficient to raise the mind above 
every misfortune. The loss of forts Washington and Lee, is not 
I hope to be imputed to treachery or cowardice, but rather to a want 
of experience—this defect time will supply, and the enormous ravages 
committed by the enemy wherever they have passed will teach the 
people wisdom and inspire them to noble deeds. The principal object 
of attention is, to raise and supply the army, and prevent the depre- 
ciation of the currency ; the last is the most difficult, but I hope not 
impracticable. ‘The proceedings of your convention at Providence, 
has been transmitted to congress by governor Trumbull, and in general 
highly approved of; but the recommendation to issue money on 
interest universally condemned. I hope there will be no necessity for 
issuing any ; but if that cannot be avoided, I sincerely wish the evil 
may not be accumulated by adding interest. I could wish New 
Hampshire had followed the example of her neighboring sister states 
in laying a large tax: that is certainly one of the wisest steps that 
can be taken—uothing, in my opinion, can tend more to establish the 
currency, and the people never can be better able to pay a tax than 
at present. I hope a recommendation will soon go to the several 
states to sink the money emitted by them as soon as possible. There 
is more unanimity in congress than ever, the /i¢¢/e southern jealousies 
have almost subsided, and the Dickasonian politics are banished. 
Rev. J. 4dams and Love/l are arrived from Massachusetts, an ex- 
ceeding good representation from Virginia, a new member from 
North Carolina, (one Mr. Burk,) who I think is the best man I have 
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seen from that country. Business goes on smoothly within doors, and 
I am told the recruiting service goes on briskly without. By private 
letters from Spain of the 17th November, there seems to be no doubt 
of a general war in Europe, and on the whole I think affairs wear a 
favorable aspect, though we have heard nothing from our commis- 
sioners, but are in daily expectation of very pleasing intelligence from 
them. France, Spain, and Prussia, it is probable are meditating some 
grand scheme—ZJ believe we may as well cede Hanover to Prussia, 
and give Great Britainto France. What think you of their scheme ? 
I suppose you have seen the British tyrant’s speech ; but lest it may 
have escaped you I inclose it. I don’t know how it may strike your 
fancy, but it pleases me much. He now thinks the contest arduous, 
and notwithstanding the assurances of amity from the several courts 
of Europe, he thinks it necessary to take care of himself. I fancy 
the wretch begins to see his danger. Some authentic accounts of the 
¢ruelties exercised by the enemy in New Jersey are being collected, 
and will soon be published. We are now sending off about six hun- 
dred men to suppress a tory faction in two of the counties of this 
state on the eastern shore. This business I expect will soon be effect- 
ed, when the troops are to march on to join general Washington. 
The men-of-war now lying in Chesapeake Bay have taken several 
vessels, one in particular, outward bound, with a cargo of tobacco 
for the public account. 

It’s a long time since I received a line from New Hampshire—the 
latest was by Mr. Betton, which was dated in December. It gives 
me great pain that Mr. Betton should be so long detained, but there 
was no possibility of avoiding it, the treasury being almost empty, 
and the most pressing demands from all quarters, so that we have 
been in a perplexed situation, but have now got pretty well over the 
difficulties, there being only one demand of consequence now on the 
treasury. I wish the accounts may be sent forward and a requisition 
for more mouey as soon as possible, so that the money may be for- 
warded when an opportunity offers. I have given it as my opinion 
to the president that he advance four hundred dollars to Mr. Betton, 
and charge it to the state of New Hampshire; and he (Mr. Betton) 
be accountable to the state for that sum; the whole of his expenses 
will then be a fair charge against the continent. When do you think 
of coming this way again? I shall not be able to stand it above 
three months longer, and colonel Thornion seeis determined to re- 
turn home in May; so I hope you’ll get a good colleague to relieve 
us the beginning of May at the farthest—if you’ll give ime timely 
notice of your coming I’ll meet you half way. I already find the 
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want of exercise, notwithstanding I have had a ride of one hundred 
miles within two months. This place (Baltimore) in so intolerable 
muddy there is no such thing as walking, and I have really no time 
to ride. Your sincere friend and very humble ser’vt. 


Hon. Jostan BartLert, } 
In Congress. 
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From the Zodiac. 


Tue following letter from the celebrated Warren Butter to general 
Scuvuy.er, may throw some light on certain points of history. 


Cherry-Valley, Nov. 12, 1778. 

Srx,—I am induced by humanity to permit the persons whose 
names I send herewith, to return, lest the inclemency of the season, 
and their naked and helpless situation, might prove fatal to them; and 
expect that you will release an equal number of our people in your 
hands, amongst whom I expect you will permit Mrs. Butler and family 
to come to Canada: but if you insist upon it, I do engage to send you 
moreover an equal number of prisoners of yours, taken either by the 
Rangers or Indians, and will leave it to you to name the persons. I 
have done every thing in my power to restrain the fury of the Indians 
from hurting women and children, or killing the prisoners who fell 
into our hands, and would have more effectually prevented them, but 
that they were incensed by the late destruction of their village of An- 
guaga, by your people. I shall always continue to act in that manner. 
I look upon it beneath the character of a soldier to wage war with 
women and children. I am sure you are conscious that colonel But- 
ler or myself have no desire that your women or children should be 
hurt. But be assured, that if you persevere in detaining my father’s 
family with you, that we shall no longer take the same pains to re- 
strain the Indians from prisoners, women and children, that we have 
heretofore done. I am, your humble servant, 


WALTER N. BUTLER, Capt. Com. Rangers. 
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Extract of a letter from an officer at Charleston, S. C., to his friend in the 
army under his excellency General Washington, dated 6th June, 1779. 


«“ Tus state deserves great credit for its exertions, Gentlemen of 
the first property act as private sentinels, not for a day but for months; 
delinquents are esteemed dastardly and infamous. The same spirit 
reigns here that prevailed among us at the beginning of the war. The 
enemy have twice been foiled in their endeavors to reduce it, and we 
hope a third trial! will not be more successful.””—Zodiac. 
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WILLIAM WHIPPLE’S LETTER. 
No. IV. 
Portsmouth, 1st June, 1778. 


My Dear Sir,—I hope this will find you safe arrived at York 
after an agreeable journey, or perhaps it may follow you to Phila- 
delphia, for I cannot suppose the enemy will long be in possession of 
that city; we have a rumor that they are preparing to leave it: if that 
is the case I hope our army are in a condition at least to give them a 
kick, though I should be much better pleased to hear they were stopp’d 
with all their effects. That would be a grand stroke, but I fear there is 
not a sufficient spirit of enterprise in our army to make the attempt ; 
however, I shall be satisfied if we can get entirely rid of the barba- 
rians in the course of this campaign. I find they are making little 
incursions and attacking defenceless places in the neighborhood of 
Rhode Island, but these I take to be the last struggles of expiring 
tyranny—however, I could wish we had a sufficient body of soldiers 
there to prevent the ravages, which I doubt not would be the case, 
were it not for the infamous spirit of privateering that so generally 
pervades at this time. I understand that about one hundred and fifty 
men from this state have joined general Sullivan, not one hundred 
from Massachusetts, none from Connecticut—on the whole, he has 
about five hundred men with him, a grand army for a major general’s 
command. 

Since I have mentioned privateering I must beg leave to observe 
something further on that subject. I wish some method could be 
adopted to abate the rage for that business, which appears to me the 
most baneful to society of any that ever a civilized people were en- 
gaged in. The officers that command these vessels are generally the 
most profligate fellows that are to be met with, and if by chance a 
man of a fair moral character engages in the business, he very soon 
degenerates and falls into all the vices of his associates. 

The passion for this business daily increases; there is no less than 
six privateers now in this port belonging to Massachusetts, besides 
three or four fitting out here ; three have at least sailed from here this 
spring that came from other places to fill up their complement of men, 
and I have heard of great numbers that have sailed from the neigh- 
boring ports, besides those that have called here : in short the sea is 
swarming with these—I had almost said freebooters—indeed they are 
but little better. Iam very apprehensive that unless some measure 
can be adopted to check the voracity of these people, they will ex- 
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ceedingly disgrace the American flag, and how this is to be done I 
know not, unless a total stop is put to the business. This I think ought 
to be done immediately, for besides preventing the mischief that will 
certainly happen if you do not stop them, I know of no way else to 
get your public ships.manned ; for give what encouragement you will, 
those who are concerned in privateering will find means to prevent 
men from engaging in the public service. Your ships of war must 
lay by the walls, or perhaps some of them may get half manned—if 
they do not go to sea in that condition the officer is blamed, and if 
they do he is sure to be disgraced. Under these circumstances can it 
be expected that an officer of reputation would choose to serve the 
public? I heartily wish to see the American navy respectable, but I 
do not expect it until privateering is discouraged and the business of 
the navy put wholly into the hands of men whose private business 
does not militate with that of the public. I hope to hear from you 
soon, and as often as your leisure will admit of it. 

I have no news to tell you: the convention meets next week at 
Concord. I shall take care to inform you of what passes then; in the 
meantime wish to be informed of what is doing in the grand councils 
of America so far as may be consistently communicated. I should be 
glad to know the characters of any new members that have joined 
congress since I left it. 1 expect you will have to contend with 
British commissioners, and perhaps with British gold. If I could be 
as sure of the firmness of every individual] as I am of some, I should 
be perfectly easy about negociations. 

Please present my best respects to your colleague, also to Messrs. 
Lovell, Adams, Gerry, Ellery, colonel Lee, and Mr. Robert Morris, 
if he is with you, and accept for yourself the best wishes of your 


Very affectionate friend and faithful humble servant, 


Hon. Josian Bartiert, } * 
In Congress. 
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Henry Hopson, during his third voyage of discovery, on the 2’d 
of September, 1609, discovered the highlands of Neversink, and the 
next day entered the bay of New York; and it is supposed ascended 
the river, called after him, as far as the mouth of the Mohawk, or 
where Albany now stands, During his next voyage he discovered 
Hudson’s bay.—Dunlap. 
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SKETCH OF CLEVELAND. 

WE here introduce another correspondent, from whom we are permitted to 
hope for many valuable contributions to our work. We have more matter 
from his pen, which we shall take a pleasure in presenting. 

He gives us almost too much credit for excluding all but pure history; for 
while facts are alone the real object of this work, and the foundation of it, 
yet we do not restrain our enlightened contributors from giving their conclu- 
sions or opinions respecting subjects which they narrate. Where the naked 
truth cannot be had, the next best is circumstantial evidence; which will be 
more likely to be valuable from the writers themselves, than from others dis- 
tant in time or space from the scenes narrated, or the subject matter of the 
history. Are there no cities except Marietta, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and Brownsville,* that have citizens sufficiently qualified, and who are so 
true to their interests, as to give us like history of their early struggles for 
existence, or of their local advantages ? 


Cleveland, August 11, 1842. 
Jno. WiiiraMs, Esq. 

My Dear Sir—Agreeably to your request, I enclose a little histori- 
cal matter for your work, the Pioneer. In writing a notice of this 
city, I have found it difficult to confine myself to purely historical 
subjects. I am greatly:pleased with your rule on this subject. When 
historical societies adhere to the doctrine that every thing not history 
shall be excluded, they will then have facts and not essays. Pure 
history is like a plea in a court of law, compact in expression, though 
clear and full of the subject, but from it every thing which relates to 
other matters is carefully expunged. 

You are, I think, opening the pure fountains of historical know- 
ledge, by securing the simple narratives of the Pioneers. They are 
full of incident, and the best evidence of facts within our reach; and 
when they shall have recorded their testimony in a permanent form, 
then, and not before, the real history of Ohio can be written. The 
deeds of these men will constitute its most interesting portion. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
? 
fg (rbd, 
/ 


* A sketch of “ Red-stone Old Fort,” by our correspondent there, with a view of captain 
Michael Cresap’s house, unavoidably postponed till our next. 
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A SKETCH OF THE LOCATION, SETTLEMENT, AND PRO- 
GRESS OF THE CITY OF CLEVELAND. 

Tuis city is situated on a dry, sandy plain, between Lake Erie and 
the Cuyahoga river; sloping gently towards the lake, from which the 
water view is exquisitely fine. This plain has an elevation of sev- 
enty-five feet on the lake side, ninety-six at the public square, and 
about one hundred and fifteen at the highest point on High street. 
It appears to have been occupied in ancient times by the “race of the 
mounds,” or a people between them and the present Indian race. 
Within the corporate limits of the city, there were traces of two slight 
works, or lines of earthen embankment, in existence when the white 
settlement began. One of them is said to have been located on the 
bluff, west of the Light-house ; another overlooked the river from a 
point west of the intersection of Kinsman and Pittsburgh streets. A 
few low mounds of earth are scattered over the plain. 

In the journeyings of the Indians this seemed to be an important 
point. It is situated at a great southerly bend in the shore of the 
lake, though not the mos¢ southerly one, which is near the mouth of 
Huron river. But the Cuyahoga river enabled their canoes to proceed 
about thirty-five miles inland, to the “ old portage path ;’’ from thence 
a portage of seven miles brought them to the Tuscarawas, a naviga- 
ble branch of the Muskingum, which communicated with the Ohio. 
By land, various well-known trails concentrated at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga. The opposite banks of the stream seem to have been 
subject to different jurisdictions from a remote period. The Six Na- 
tions and the Wyandot confederacy, nations often engaged in war 
against each other, both upon land and water, made the Cuyahoga 
and the portage path a part of their boundary. 

After the war of the revolution, the British refused to yield posses- 
sion of the lake country west of this stream, and occupied to its shores 
until 1790. Their traders had a house in Ohio city, standing north of 
the Detroit road on the point of the hill near the river, when the sur- 
veyors first arrived there. By the treaty of Greenville (May, 1795,) the 
western Indians, defeated at Wayne’s battle the season previous, relin- 
quished all claim to the lands east of the Cuyahoga, the path, and the 
Muskingum as low down as Fort Laurens, which is near Bolivar in 
Tuscarawas county. Ata council, held at Buffalo in 1796, by general 
Cleveland and the representatives of the Six Nations, the latter peopie 
gave the whites peaceable possession of that part of the Reserve east of 
this river. It thus remained the line of partition between the white 
and the red men until July 4, 1805, when the general government 
extinguished the Indian title to the remainder of the Reserve, by treaty. 
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When the first county north-west of the Ohio was erected (July 27, 
1788) the Cuyahoga was a part of its western boundary, and the lake 
its northern. After the delivery of the western posts by the English, 
the county of Wayne was set off by the territorial government, with 
the county seat of Detroit, extending north and west as far as the do- 
minions of the United States; its eastern limit was defined to be the 
course of the Cuyahoga, the Muskingum, and the old portage path. 
From the time when Za Salle made the voyage of the lakes in the 
“ Griffin,” until the abandonment of Canada by the French, in 1763, 
their traders traversed these regions, and are supposed to have estab- 
lished houses a few miles up the river. After them, the British fur 
companies occupied their place, and kept a few small vessels upon 
the lake. Some years before the settlement here, a schooner, com- 
manded by captain Thorn, was wrecked a short distance below town, 
and the crew wintered on shore near the remains of the vessel. 

From an early day, the leading Virginia statesmen regarded the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga as an important commercial position. George 
Washington, in his journey to the French forts, Venango and Le 
Boeuf, in 1753, obtained information which led him to consider it as 
the point of divergence of the future commerce of the lakes, seeking 
the ocean. Virginia being then regarded as the state through which 
this trade must pass to the Atlantic, Mr. Jefferson, in his notes upon 
that state, points out the channel through which it will move to the 
ocean. He considers the Cuyahoga and Mahoning as navigable, 
and separated only by a short portage, to be overcome by a canal. 
Once in the Ohio, produce, in his opinion, might ascend its branches 
and descend the Potomac to the sea. 

In 1795, the Connecticut Land Company was organized at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. On the 5th of September, the fifty-six individuals 
composing it, received a deed from the state of Connecticut of three 
million of acres, in what was called the Western Reserve. They sent 
out forty-three surveyors the next year, who were directed to divide 
that part lying east of the Cuyahoga into townships of five miles 
square. On the 16th of September, Seth Pease, (a brother of the late 
judge Pease of the Supreme court,) and Augustus Porter commenced 
the survey of the “city of Cleveland,”’ as it is called in the minutes. 
General Moses Cleveland, the agent of the company, had the honor 
of furnishing it with a name. This ground had been the source of 
much controversy between the states, and also the government. Con- 
necticut laid claim to all north of the forty-first degree of north lati- 
tude, as far as forty-two degrees two minutes north, and westward to 
the great South sea, by virtue of a patent from Charles II., king of 
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England. New York procured a patent conflicting with this claim. 
Pennsylvania and Virginia had also their paper titles upon parts of 
the same territory. By deed, dated September 13, 1786, Connecticut 
released all claim to the western lands, excepting and reserving New 
Connecticut, since called “the Reserve.’? This embraces that part of 
Ohio north of the forty-first degree, and east of the meridian, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles west of the Pennsylvania line. By the deed 
of cession, Virginia had transferred most of her rights northwest of the 
Ohio to the United States, March Ist, 1784. Notwithstanding the 
claims of Connecticut to the Reserve, the United States assumed juris- 
diction so far as political sovereignty was concerned, by the ordinance 
of July 13th, 1787. In 1792, Connecticut made a grant of half a 
million of acres, on the west end of the Reserve, to the sufferers by 
fire, and therefore called the “fire lands.’”? She still claimed, but did 
not exercise, jurisdiction of her western province. At length, on the 
30th of May, 1800, the United States having relinquished all claim to 
the soil of this tract, the state of Connecticut gave up the rights of 
government to the Union at large. 

The members of the Land Company, on the same day they received 
the deed from the state of that part east of the fire lands, conveyed to 
John Morgan, John Caldwell,and Jonathan Buce, all their lands, in 
| trust, for specified purposes; and it is through the guit claim deeds 
of these trustees that title to lands in this city and throughout the com- 
pany’s purchase is derived. ‘The company paid the state one million 
two hundred thousand dollars for three million acres; each owner 
being a tenant in proportion to his stock. 

By the close of 1797, the portion east of the Cuyahoga had been 
laid off into townships. Six of them, including Cleveland, were re- 
served for private sale,on account of some highly valuable advan- 
tages. Four were surveyed into lots of one hundred and sixty acres 
each, making four hundred in all, to be annexed to the poorer town- 
ships, in order to equalize them with Poland, the richest of all. The 
remaining ninety-three were drawn in a lottery, a township for every 
twelve thousand nine hundred and three dollars twenty-three cents 
interest, and conveyed by the trustees. The first drawing took place 
in February, 1798. In 1836, all the trustees first appointed were living, 
retained their trust, and executed deeds; Mr. Morgan still survives. 

The original plat of the city represents two hundred and twenty lots, 
seven streets, and four lanes—Superior street, one hundred and thirty- 
two feet wide; Lake, Huron, and Ohio, each one hundred; and all 
parallel with the lake were original streets. Water street, Ontario, 
and Erie, perpendicular to the others, and a public square, thirty-eight 
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by forty rods, were laid out in 1796, and also Mandrake, Union, Vine- 
yard, and Maiden lanes. In November, 1802, Amos Spafford made 
a resurvey of the streets, altering some and establishing others. Supe- 
rior lane was laid out by him. The minutes of this survey, in an in- 
formal state, were copied into the records of Trumbull county ; but for 
the most part, no legal record exists of the streets in Cleveland. 

With the surveyors, or about that time, came Mr. Job Stiles with 
his family, and became the first resident. Judge Kingsbury, now of 
Newburg in this county, came about the same time, but left his fami- 
ly at Conneaut. Mrs. Stiles was the mother of the first, and Mrs. 
Kingsbury of the second white child born on the Reserve. Mr. Stiles 
left the county in ’98, and Mr. Kingsbury removed to his present farm 
in the same year. In 1797, Lorenzo Carter became a permanent 
inhabitant ; and soon after him, Nathaniel Doane, who went to Do- 
ane’s corners in 1798. Between this time and 1802, Mr. Hally, Mr. 
Gunn, Stephen Gilbert, Amos Spofford, David Clark, and Samuel 
Huntingdon, arrived and settled in Cleveland and its vicinity. Mr. 
Huntingdon afterward removed to Newbury Mills, and thence, in 
1807, to Panesville. He was a judge of the Supreme court of Ohio, 
and governor of the state. Mr. Carter’s first cabin stood under the 
hill, between River street and Mandrake lane, near St. Clair lane. 
Mr. Clark died in 1806, on the farm across Kingsbury run, on the 
Pittsburgh road. 

In August, 1805, the Cuyahoga was made a port of entry, and John 
Walworth appointed collector. His first official duty, was the furnish- 
ing a clearance to the schooner “Good Intent,” which was lost im- 
mediately after, near Long Point, crew, vessel, and cargo. He was 
also made postmaster, clerk of the court, and recorder; and died in 
September, 1812. 

In July, 1797, the county of Washington was divided, and this 
place fell within the county of Jefferson, seat of justice at Steuben- 
ville. July 10, 1800, the county of Trumbull was established, county 
seat at Warren; and embracing all of the Reserve. December 31, 
1805, a new division took place, which left Cleveland in the county 
of Geauga; organized March Ist, 1806. On the 10th of February, 
1808, the county of Cuyahoga was erected ; organized May Ist, 1810, 
with Cleveland as the county seat. The first court of Common Pleas 
was holden June 5,1810. Of this court, Benjamin Ruggles was pre- 
siding judge, major Nathan Perry, Timothy Doane and Augustus 
Gilbert, associates. Of the first grand jury, James Kingsbury was 
foreman ; a place to which, by long usage, he seems to have acquired 
a kind of prescriptive right. The Supreme court held its first sitting 
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on the 13th of August, 1810; judges, William W. Price and Ethan 
Allen Brown. At the April term, 1812, an Indian of the Chippeway 
tribe, by the name of John-O-Mic, was indicted for the murder of 
Daniel Buel, a white man, at Pipe creek, near Sandusky city. And 
also, as an accomplice with, Semo, an Indian of the same tribe, in the 
murder of Michael Gibbs, at the same place. It appears that O-Mic 
killed Buel with his tomahawk, and Lemo shot Gibbs with a pistol 
at the same time. Their object was merely the plunder of a few arti- 
cles of goods and clothing. Semo retreated to his tribe, at Cedar 
Point, for protection. The officers of justice pursued after him, and, 
arriving at the camp, found his body stretched upon the ground with- 
out life. Through fear of the United States he had been bound, 
for the purpose of being delivered up to justice. To avoid this, he 
rolled himself to a tree, against which there stood a loaded gun. 
Though pinioned, with his arms behind, he contrived to place the 
muzzle to his throat, and discharged the piece with his toe. O-Mic 
was convicted and sentenced to be hung on the 26th of June, 1812. 
He had been confined since the onset, by a chain and staple, to the 
floor of Mr. Carter’s ball room, in the old red house, formerly stand- 
ing between Water street and Union lane, near Superior lane, and 
had grown fat and strong. At the hour of execution, he objected to 
going upon the scaffold ; this difficulty was removed, however, by the 
promise of a pint of whisky, which he swallowed, and took his de- 
‘parture for the land of the great spirit. This event was witnessed by 
large numbers of citizens, from this and adjoining counties, at the cen- 
tre of the public square. They were assembled with arms, under 
apprehensions of an attempt, on the part of the Indians, to rescue 
0-Mic. 

The declaration of war, in June of the same year, placed our city 
in an important and dangerous position. In 1813, it became a depot 
of supplies and rendezvous for troops destined for operations farther 
west. A small stockade was erected at the foot of Ontario street on 
the bank of the lake, the’outlines of which are still visible. A per- 
manent garrison of infantry, under major Jessup, now quarter-master 
general of the United States army, occupied the place. 

Although the British vessels appeared frequently off the town, no 
attempts at landing were made here. The greatest alarm was occa- 
sioned by the approach of boats containing the prisoners surrendered 
by Hull at Detroit, who were at first mistaken for British and Indian 
troops advancing to storm the place. 

At length peace came; and the alarms of war being past, the occa- 
sion was thought to be worthy of celebration, by libations of whis- 
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ky, and the discharge of cannon. During the performance, the pres- 
ent sexton of the graveyard, Abram Hitchcox, carried the powder 
in an open tin pail upon his arm; to fire the gun, another carried a 
stick with fire at the end, kept alive by swinging it through the air. 
Amid the general excitement, a spark from this brand found its way 
into uncle Abram’s powder about the time the gun was discharged. 
The body of the worthy sexton was seen to rise through the air as 
high as the eaves of the house, and returned to the earth blackened 
and destitute of clothing. According to his own vociferations he was 
already dead, but the bystanders thought differently ; and carried him 
to a room, where it was found he was not dangerously wounded. 

By an act of the legislature, dated December 23, 1814, the village 
was incorporated with limited powers, administered by a president, 
recorder, and three trustees. In March, 1836, a more extensive char- 
ter was obtained ; with full municipal authority, exercised by a coun- 
cil, composed of the mayor, three aldermen, and of councilmen, three 
from each ward. 

The Ohio canal was commenced at the northern extremity in 1825, 
and connected with the Cuyahoga near its mouth. By means of the 
experiments at Buffalo and Erie, it was now settled that artificial 
harbors might be made of the still water at the mouths of lake 
streams. Here a harbor was indispensable, to connect the lake and 
canal navigation. Mr. A. Kelly, then one of the canal commissioners 
of Ohio, considered the construction of one at this point practicable, 
and reported to the legislature that five thousand dollars would be 
sufficient for the object. Upon the importunity of citizens, backed by 
the authority of this report, congress, with great reluctance, appropri- 
ated five thousand dollars in the winter of 1824-5. It was confided 
to A. W. Walworth, esq., collector of the port, without surveys or 
even instructions as to the manner of disbursement. Upon consulta- 
tion it was determined to start a pier from the shore, outward into 
the lake, nearly at right angles, being in the direction north thirty-two 
degrees west, beginning about, say forty rods east of the point 
where the river then discharged itself. Here, as at all other streams 
on the lakes, there was a channel at times, at others not. To those 
acquainted with the action of waves which strike obliquely upon a 
shore, it is known that a lateral current is created of much force. It 
is thus that huge masses of sand travel up and down the coast accord- 
ing tothe prevalence of the wind. Here, the north-eastern winds 
predominate, and therefore the eastern bank of the stream has a ten- 
dency to prolong itself westward at the mouth, and cause the river to 
enter the lake obliquely. The object of this single pier was to catch 
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this drift from the east and to prevent it from filling the channel. In 
the natural state, it was very seldom that a schooner of fifty tons could 
enter without lighterage, and many times a common row-boat 
would touch. The pier was extended into the water six hundred 
feet, with the five thousand dollars first appropriated. As usual, the 
majority predicted unfavorably to the success of the project; even 
some of those concerned had doubts. The pier being now finished, 
no particular change in the capacity of the channel was observed. 
Congress had given all that was asked to complete a harbor; it had 
been disbursed, and no apparent benefit had followed. The faithless 
had the satisfaction of seeing the mouth of the river more often 
clogged with sand than heretofore, and, in one instance, a bar of dry 
land extended entirely across its entrance. This they said was the 
port of Cuyahoga. 

But faith still remained to some of the citizens, and a meeting was 
called late in the fall of 1825, speeches made, and two committees of 
five appointed. One of them was charged with the selection of an 
agent to proceed to Washington and solicit more aid from congress; 
the other with the duty of raising one hundred and fifty dollars for 
his expenses. A. W. Walworth, esq., was engaged to visit the fed- 
eral city, which he reached in January, 1826. Prospects were by no 
means encouraging. Cleveland at that time presented itself to the 
minds of the eastern members, as a straggling village on the frontiers 
of civilization. Its relations were not understood ;—its few inhabit- 
ants shaking with the ague, and only thirty or forty arrivals of 
vessels in a year! It is, therefore, not strange that amid the moves 
and counter-moves of the great capital, such a city should lack influ- 
ence, or its claims fail to receive attention. Mr. Walworth found that 
personal statements would not be received in the committee on com- 
merce, and that Mr. Cambreling, of New York, was decidedly opposed 
to granting assistance to any of the western ports. Governor Tom- 
linson, of Connecticut, also a member of the committee, took an oppo- 
site view, and entered warmly into the project. Mr. Whittlesey, of 
Ohio, labored assiduously on the same side. But it was notorious, 
that with the five thousand dollars, which was all that had been at 
first demanded to complete the work, no certain benefit had been de- 
rived. On the other side, the “ Washington,” the “ Erie,’ and the 
“ American Eagle,” liad been stranded in sight of the proposed har- 
bor, and property to the amount of thirty thousand dollars lost to the 
owners. It was thus made evident that commerce must cease or 
harbors be built. If our government would not make them, the ship- 
ping interest would, in the end, be compelled to do it. 
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In 1818, a steamboat made its appearance on these waters, called 
the “« Walk-in-the-water.”’ In anticipation of the construction of arti- 
ficial harbors along the shore, as had been already done at Buffalo, 
these craft had increased in number. The Walk-in-the-water, unable 
to make shelter, was lost in a storm in the fall of 1821. The steam- 
boats “ Superior,’ “Henry Clay,” “ Enterprize,” “ Pioneer,’’ and 
others, made the passage of the lakes in fear and without regularity. 
Passengers could be landed as well at one point of the coast as anoth- 
er, but only when calm weather prevailed. There were at times 
exceptions to this rule at Erie and Sandusky; but persons destined 
for this place were carried by twice, or even thrice, without being 
able to land. 

Finally, the rule of the committee on commerce requiring statements 
in writing was rescinded, and Mr. Walworth appeared before them 
in person. This had the desired effect. Shortly after, they reported 
in favor of granting ten thousand dollars in addition to the sum of five 
thousand dollars heretofore expended, being now fully the amount 
supposed to be necessary to complete the work. Ten thousand dol- 
lars was finally appropriated by law, but not in time for use in 1826. 
In the spring of 1827, major T. W. Maurice, of the corps of engineers, 
arrived and examined the premises, He made a survey and reported 
a plan for the work, of which the present piers are the result. It was 
determined that the channel, instead of being formed west of the 
pier, as constructed by Walworth, should be formed on the eas¢ side 
of it, between this and another thrown out nearly parallel and about 
two hundred feet distant. A few piles had been driven in the river 
to turn the current across as originally desired, but without effect. 
Major Maurice ordered a dam to be built directly across the river, 
opposite the south end of the west pier. The construction of this 
barrier occupied the season. An opening had been left for the pas- 
sage of such craft as were able to enter the river, until late in the 
fall, when it became necessary to test the principle of the work, close 
it up, and direct the water of the river across the neck of land to the 
lake. ‘To many of the lake captains and proprietors of vessels, the 
idea of forming a channel where nature had failed, appeared to be 
absurd, and the expenditure of money for such a purpose equivalent 
to throwing it away. They saw the natural harbor, poor as it was, 
about to be closed. The prospect of forming another by that means, 
they considered as nothing at all. It appeared to them that their nat- 
ural rights of navigation were to be taken away by an audacious dis- 
play of federal authority, and from harmless abuse of this work 
and the workmen, they passed to more serious talk, and some to 
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threats of violence. The gap in the dam was closed. The schooner 
« Lake Serpent,’ captain Foster, entered the river, and was soon after 
shut in below the dam by a bar at the mouth. The captain dug a 
way out for her, and set sail in a rage, declaring that he only required 
a lease of life until they should have formed a harbor upon the plan 
now under experiment. The moment of trial had now come, and 
the fall rains began to raise the Cuyahoga, as was expected. Men 
with saws and axes, and oxen with chains and scrapers, were put to 
work to make a trace across the neck and lead the current in its des- 
tined course. On the morning of the 22d of October, after the work 
had been prosecuted many hours amid the cold storms of the season, 
and while the dam appeared about to yield to the pressure of the 
flood, the water began to flow, direct to the lake, through the land 
and floodwood east of the first pier. By the time this flood subsided, 
there was /wo feet water in the new channel, which was continually 
enlarging. When the “ Lake Serpent” returned from her cruise, she 
found the new harbor capacious enough to admit her keel without 
difficulty. The old channel, through which water no longer passed, 
was soon sealed up with sand. In the spring of 1828, the eastern 
pier was commenced, beginning at the water’s edge. The work has 
progressed steadily until 1840, at a cost of, say $124,000. 

The western pier was soon connected with the dam,and the eastern 
continued in a southerly direction across the neck to the river. Both 
have been carried outward into the lake, making twelve hundred feet 
in length. About four hundred feet of the eastern pier, having par- 
tially decayed, has been replaced by heavy cut stone masonry, having 
a foundation upon the original work, the piles and stone removed be- 
low the surface of low water in the lake. It is proposed to renew the 
whole in this manner, which will leave it in an imperishable state, a 
monument of the liberality, grandeur, and utility of the national Union 
when, perhaps, that institution itself shall be known only in the his- 
tory of things that were. 

In the year 1830, a light-house was built on land—its base seventy- 
five and its light ove hundred and thirty-five feet above the lake. 
Since that time, a beacon-light has been erected at the extremity of 
the eastern pier about forty feet in height, and, in a measure super- 
seding the light on Water street. 

The elevation of the surface of the lake fluctuates, in the extreme, 
about five and a half feet, and consequently the expression of a height 
above its surface, is true only for the precise time when it was taken. 
The rise and depression of each year, is from ten to eighteen inches, 
being at high water late in the spring and low water late in the fall 
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or early in winter. The general period of high water may be half a 
century, or even more. In June, 1838, the rise had reached its 
greatest known height at this place. The surface on the 25th of that 
month, corresponded with the lower face of the second course of 
masonry, from the top, as it now stands, of the east pier at its southern 
extremity—it has been raised one course since the measurement. At 
this time it ranges about two and a half below that mark. The height 
of water in the lakes, like that in swamps and rivers in general, is con- 
trolled by the character of the seasons, and needs no other explana- 
tion. It is probable that the settlement of the country has a tendency 
to increase the volume of water discharged to these reservoirs above 
that of former times, by causing a more rapid drainage. If this is 
true, we may expect a higher stage in future than has been experi- 
enced for the past fifty years, varying directly with the rain gauge 
of the lake country and the mean temperature of the atmosphere. 

The anticipated importance of a harbor at the Cuyahoga, has been 
fully realized. In 1840, there passed the piers, inward bound, one 
thousand three hundred and forty-four vessels and one thousand and 
twenty steamboats. Seven steamboats, fifty-four schooners, and two 
brigs, with an aggregate tonnage of nine thousand five hundred and 
four, belonged to this port. The tonnage of steamboats entering was 
three hundred and fifty-seven thousand, of vessels one hundred and 
twenty thousand nine hundred and sixty. The exports for that year 
were estimated at five million dollars ; of which two million one hun- 
dred thousand bushels of wheat, and five hundred thousand barrels 
of flour formed a great proportion. 

New York, by way of Buffalo and Albany, is seven hundred and 
six miles ; by the New York and Erie railroad, six hundred. ‘To Phil- 
adelphia by canal, six hundred and nine; by road, through Pittsburgh 
and Chambersburgh, four hundred and thirty-two. To Baltimore, 
by Cumberland and the Point of Rocks, four hundred and fifty-three. 
We thus perceive how much reason general Washington and Mr. 
Jefferson had to suppose that produce would seek the Atlantic ports 
at the south, rather than at the north, so far as the distances are con- 
cerned. Furthermore, it was probably known to them, that the lake 
is open for navigation from Cleveland west, earlier in the spring, than 
it is farther east. From 1829 to 1837, inclusive, the average differ- 
ence between Cleveland and Buffalo, in this respect, was thirty-three 
days—the greatest difference sixty-five days, the least three. This is 
occasioned not so much by the climate as other causes, In winter, 
the lake is supposed never to be wholly closed by ice. At this place 
its width is nearly full and about ninety miles. Its surface is frozen 
to a distance exceeding twenty miles from the shore, but probably not 
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much further ; for when the south wind blows long off shore, the ice 
along this shore is seen to move away in a body, and frequently 
passes beyond the range of vision from the top of the light-house. 
To effect this, it must proceed twenty-five or thirty miles from the 
American side towards the Canadian. If it floats thirty miles from 
shore, there are sixty miles (or less) occupied by ice formed along both 
shores when driven together by the winds, Now when the ice breaks 
up in the spring, the westerly winds and the natural flow of the water 
towards Niagara force it toward the outlet at Buffalo,and the vacancy 
in the central part of the lake affords room for much or all of the ice 
of the western half. Here it remains, choking up the lake, as far as 
Ashtabula, and sometimes to Fairport, until dissolved by the influence 
of the sun, or broken up by the winds, and borne by the current over 
the cataract of Niagara. 

Since the settlement of the town, the waters of the lake have en- 
croached upon its site at the rate of forty rods or one eighth of a mile 
inacentury ‘The distance from the water’s edge to the bend of the 
Cuyahoga, along Ontario street and the public square, is but little 
over half a mile; and therefore it will be seen that if this advance 
should go on unchecked, the Cuyahoga might discharge itself between 
Seneca and Ontario streets within five hundred years. If the slope 
of the ground, which is already gone, was the same as that which 
remains and upon which the town is built, it would descend to the 
lake level within two miles. This distance would consequently be the 
measure of the recession of the shore at this place, and fix the ancient 
mouth of the Cuyahoga within two miles of the present shore. It is 
almost certain, that when the French missionaries rowed along these 
shores, in 1673, the bluff in Ohio city and that in Cleveland were united, 
and the river passed into the lake at the old mouth one mile westward. 

An artificial protection against the inroads of the lake was made 
along a part of the front of the city, from Ontario to Seneca streets, in 
1841. It consists of a breakwater of piles and stone, and a grade of 
the bank to an angle of quiescence, which is about fourteen degrees 
of slope. If it shall prove to be an effectual barrier, the work wil’ 
doubtless be extended so as to cover the town. 

The population of Cleveland in 1840, was 6,071. The largest «_.urch 
in this city is the Presbyterian ; there is one Episcopal, one Methodist 
Episcopal, and one Methodist Protestant church ; also one Congrega- 
tional, one Dutch Reformed church, and a synagogue of Jews. 
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POST OFFICE FACILITIES. 
Auditor’s Office, Post Office Dep’t., Nov. 3d, 1842. 

Srr—Only one account book kept in the post office department 
from its establishment, in 1775, to the adoption of the constitution in 
1789, is now in the department. The other books, with many highly 
interesting and valuable papers, were in the garret of the Gen- 
eral Post Office building, and were consumed with it in December, 
1836. The book referred to, is the first that was opened for the gen- 
eral accounts in 1775. The first writing in it is as follows: “2 qr. 
Foolscap, 8.” As it was probably purchased in Philadelphia, the 
price was designated by the Pennsylvania currency—which was seven 
shillings and sixpence to the dollar. 

The book is half bound, the leather broken on the back ; the paper 
of good quality and in good condition. It contains the general ac- 
counts for more than two years, and only about two-thirds of it is 
written over. It may be inferred, from the accounts, that the post 
masters paid out a part of the money they received in defraying ex- 
penses, of which they made no return, and only accounted for the 
excess to the general post office ; and yet, I see nothing to conduct to 
this conclusion, but the small sums which were paid into the general 
treasury. The difficulty, if not the impracticability, of adopting a 
plan by which the postmasters should pay the carriers, (who were 
undoubtedly employed by the officers of the department,) without 
returning their accounts in detail, may well be opposed to the infer- 
ences above mentioned. The following is a copy of the only account 
in this book with Dr, Franklin, when he was postmaster general, by 
an appointment of congress: 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin, esq., postmaster general, in account with Richard Bache. Cr, 


1776. 1775. 
Oct. 5. To cash paid him by the post- August 7. By cash paid William 
master at Albany, £25 N. Goddard, £100,.0.0 
York currency £23.8.9 1776. 
To do. paid him by the post- October 5. By amount of salary up 
master at Cambridge, $4, £1.10.9 to this day, £447.18.4 


24.18.9 
Balance due Benj. Franklin, 522.19.7 


£547,184 £547.18.4 


Richard Bache, son-in-law of Dr. Franklin, was comptroller of the 
post office for the fiscal year ending 5th of October, 1776. As the 
accounts were then kept, one quarter of the year ended on the 5th of 
January, 5th of April, 5th of July, and 5th of October. That book 
contains an account of Mr. Bache, as comptroller, for the year men- 
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tioned ; and the credit page of his account, with additional information, 
designated in the caption I have put to it, is as follows, to wit: 


Sratement of the net amount of postages received into the treasury, from the several post- 
offices in the United States, for one year, ending October 5th, 1776—the same being 
true copy of the original account of R. Bache, comptroller: to which three columns are added, 
rendering Pennsylvania currency into Federal money; and three other columns, which 
contain the amount of postages, in the same offices, for one year, ending June 30th, 1841, 


























Pennsylvania currency reduced: 
to Federal money. Postages in 1841 

1716 £. |s, | d. 

Oct. 5|| By cash rec’d from Phia. post office, the bal’ce due | 125] 3) 9)$333)833/167,677|50 
By “ « \« Cambridge office “ “& 53] 6) 6)| 142/204)) 1,657\46 
By “ “ # Bristol “ “ “ 6} 9} 2} 17/224). 1,135)97 
By “ “ « Trenton “ ba * 10} 16) 11 28 924 3,153 49 
By “ “ « Princeton “ « bad 12/10) 3 33 348 2,466|76 
By «“ “ « Elizabetht’n “ 3)15) 0} 10/00 1,431 93 
By “ “ « Stanford “ 5) 7) 6 14 334 71491 
By “ “ “ Fairfield “ 8}15) 0 23 334 348\79 
By “ “« * NewHaven “ 39] 6} 6); 104/864) 10,518)74 
By “ # « New London “ 40/18} 9|| 109)16 2,322/08 
By “ “« « Salem “ 37| 2) 4)| 98/97) 5,094)76 
By “ “ “ Ipswich “ 4| 3) 8 11/15 641/63 
By “ « « Newbury “ 49)14| 2)| 32/55 2,560) 14 
By “« « «& Middletown “ : 18}11 49/524]| 2,986/51 
By “ “ « Springfield « 2\17 7|68$|| 4,025)51 
By «“ « « Wilmington “ 2) 14 7\20 4,317|99 
By “ “ « Head Elk “ 5| 8 14/473 586) 88 
By “ «“ « Charlestown “ 4}19/}1 13/313], 2,227|40 
By “ “ “ Harford “ 4}18| 6 13 133|| 10,272|84 
By « « « Baltimore “ 155} 13) 9}) 415)1 85,296 92 
By “ « « U. Marlboro’ “ 20) 10 54\6 485\94 
By “« « « Bladensburg “ 12)16 34/22 298/70 
By “ “ « New Castle “(on Delaware)| 1) 2 3/00 679|07 
By “ « « Chestertown « 20] 8| 2] 54/423], 662\15 
By “ “ “ Queenstown “ 10 ll 28 23 66 11 
By “ “ « Talbot* “ 20/11 54|87% . 

By “ “ “ Lancaster “ 16/12 44 353 4,059 62 
*Talbot office cannot be identified with any — —_ 
one now in existence. 713 9 ll 1902 63 316,666 58 























The number of offices at that period contributing to defray the ex- 
pense of the department, was twenty-eight. The number of offices 
on the 14th day of August, 1842, was thirteen thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-four. If the amount of postage indicated the relative 
population and business of towns and cities, the above statement is 
not devoid of interest and importance. 

Accounts were kept with each of these offices, and from them this 
general account was stated. In other instances, as with the offices in 
New York and Albany, accounts were opened and balanced, which 
did not contribute directly to the general fund. No account with 
Boston is entered on the books, and I have not ascertained why it 
was omitted. 4 

The account with the post office in the city of New York for one 
year, commencing on the 5th of January, 1776, and ending January 
5, 1777, is as follows: 
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The account with the post office at Albany is for seven quarters, and 
is also on the preceding page. The amount of nett proceeds of post- 
ages at the post office at New York for the year ending June 30, 
1842, is $328,323 92; and the nett proceeds at Albany for the same 
time is $31,125 04. 

In 1776, the amount of postage in the office at Baltimore, was 
greater than in the city of New York, by more than one quarter; and 
Philadelphia exceeded New York by nearly one-sixth: and yet in 1841 
the postages in the city of New York exceeded the amount received 


_ in the same year of 1841, in the twenty-eight offices (excluding Tal- 


bot, which is not found) which are enumerated in Mr. Bache’s ac- 
count, and Jeaves an excess of more than six times the amount that 
the said twenty-eight offices paid into the general treasury in 1776. 
In whatever we compare the present with the past, we have reason 
to be grateful that we live in this period of improvement and general 


prosperity. Respectfully, yours, 
Jno. S. Williams, esq. 4 Mhdileg 


MR. RENICK’S LETTER. 


_ Imis with pleasure we insert the following letter. It corrects an errone- 
ous impression entertained by us, and perhaps by others, and gives further 
accounts of things done in days gone by. It would have been inserted in the 
first volume of the Pioneer, had it been received in time. Its reception was 
exactly two months after its date, which delay may be accounted for by the 
removal of the editor to Cincinnati at that juncture. We owed and had pre- 
pared an apology to Mr. Renick for the late appearance of his ‘ Second 
Trip to the West,” but by some oversight it was omitted. 


Indian Creek Farm, near Chillicothe, Sept. 24, 1842. 
Jno. WiitraMs, Esa. 

Dear Sir—Your note, by the hand of your son Joseph, is just receiv- 
ed, and I perceive you have fallen into some mistakes as to matters of 
fact by a misconstruction of a paragraph near the close of my “ Second 
Trip to the West ;”’ * for the late appearance of which you offer a suf- 
ficient apology. That paragraph is not to be construed as intended 
to convey the idea that captain Parsons belonged to colonel Lewis’ 
division of Dunmore’s army, but merely as reminding the reader of 
the general state of feeling, not only in that army, but throughout the 
American colonies. It is generally supposed that Dunmore’s course 








*See vol. i. p. 332.—[Eb. 
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toward the Indian’s at that time, had in view the services of the Indi- 
ans against the colonies in the event of a civil war. Captain Parsons 
and his company belonged to Dunmore’s division. 

One of the Indian towns, as I mentioned, was built on each side of 
Congo creek, near the Chillicothe road, the suburbs of which was 
where Wm. Renick’s house now stands. Lewis’ camp was on Congo 
creek about two and a half miles east of Mr. Renick’s; with the loca- 
tion of this camp I was well acquainted, having seen it on my first 
trip to this country, and very often afterwards. It was immediately 
on one of the first traveling traces used between Chillicothe and the 
Pickaway plains. It differed in some respects from Camp Charlotte. 
There was no appearance of any thing having been done toward for- 
tifying it. Lewis and his men seem to have been willing and anx- 
ious to meet the enemy on their own ground and fight them their 
own way, for you see how near they had approached the towns they 
intended to destroy, before they could be restrained or stopped by 
Dunmore. 

From your note now before me, it seems you think such insubordi- 
nation as was manifested by captain Parsons and his men, would not 
be ventured upon in Dunmore’s division so close to the commander- 
in-chief. In this you are mistaken, Had you been as well acquainted 
with many of the men in that campaign as I was in early life, you 
would be of a different opinion. A great portion of Dunmore’s divi- 
sion of the army, was made up of the same materials as Lewis’; 
reared in the same region of country, of the same habits, with like 
feelings toward the Indians. They adhered to the principles of In- 
dian warfare, that after a battle is commenced every man is his own 
commander. Lewis’ men had had an opportunity of testing their 
bravery and winning laurels to carry home: they were only seeking 
revenge for their loss at Point Pleasant; but many of Dunmore’s divi- 
sion panted for an opportunity of gaining like honors. They were 
strangers to fear and impatient of restraint, and almost regardless of 
subordination. 

To give you some idea of the sort of stuff captain Parsons and his 
men were made of, I will give you some account of one of the sorest 
battles that was ever fought in the valley of the south branch of the 
Potomac between the whites and Indians. In this battle Parsons, 
then quite a youth, bore a conspicuous part. He was a very large, 
athletic man, some six feet four or five inches in height, and that 
without any surplus flesh. He must have weighed upwards of two 
hundred and thirty in the prime of life, and, from accounts, came to 
his growth at a very early age. When about fourteen or fifteen, as 
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he has often told me, the Indians broke in on the settlement, commit- 
ted sundry depredations, and drove all the inhabitants into forts, 
which had been previously erected for safety in times of danger. 
The Indians, after loitering round, reconnoitering all the forts, taking 
care never to show themselves in full force, and finding the forts too 
well fortified to risk taking them by force, concluded to try a strata- 
gem, which too well succeeded. They divided into smail squads and 
appointed a time and place of combining their force at a large spring 
at the lower end of the valley, a few miles below Fort Pleasant, the 
lowermost fort. According to arrangement, a part of them made their 
appearance before that fort early in the morning and fired a few shots 
at the fort, and then marched off down the valley in full view of the 
fort. Encouraged by the small number that made their appearance, 
spies were immediately sent out to ascertain if any other signs or 
trails could be discovered. They soon returned and reported that 
there was no other signs or trails, and that there could be plenty of 
men spared from the fort to follow and avenge the depredations re- 
cently committed by them. Immediate preparations were accord- 
ingly made for hot pursuit. Among the volunteers who offered their 
services, was young Parsons. His size was ample, but his age and 
premature growth was such that the officers did not think it prudent 
to give him much encouragement. His parents, peremptorily refused 
letting him go,and standing at the gate kept him back, and locked the 
gate as soon as the men were out. Our young hero was not to be 
balked in this way ; he soon slipped out of sight of his parents and got 
a young friend to assist him in scaling the fort wall and hand him his 
gun. He was soon in the front rank of the pursuit. The Indian trail 
crossed the river about a mile above the said spring, at which the In- 
dians had been in the habit of stopping and preparing something to eat 
on their passages up and down the valley. Here the whites expected 
to overtake them; and in this were not disappointed. Soon after 
crossing the river their smoke was discovered, but in place of taking 
their repast at the spring, as usual, they had advanced up to the head 
of a small branch entering into the Potomac immediately below the 
spring. A point projected down to the bottom on each side of this 
branch; the right hand point being somewhat easiest of ascent, the 
whites concluded to ascend that point to bring on the battle. The 
Indians, expecting to be followed, had their spies out, and as soon as 
it was discovered which point the whites took, a part of the Indians 
slipped down the other point and got in the rear of the whites without 
their being aware of this movement. The battle soon commenced, 
and raged with great fury for some time on both sides, but the whites 
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found that they were outgeneraled as well as largely outnumbered ; 
they were soon beat back and compelled to force their way through the 
enemy in their rear. In doing so, many lost their lives and many 
were wounded. Those that succeeded in breaking through, had each 
to shift for himself—some plunged into the river, which was not far 
from the spring; some took up the bottom, on the route they had 
pursued the Indians. Among the latter was young Parsons, and, as 
was expected, for want of maturity of muscle and nerve, he soon found 
himself in the rear in place of the front rank which he occupied in the 
pursuit. Having about a mile to run to the river, he said, many of the 
Indians were close at his heels when he got to the bank; he sprang 
down the bank, threw down his gun, and plunged into the river head 
foremost, kept under water and swam for life as long as he possibly 
could, and rose to catch his breath, as he supposed, about the middle 
of the river ; and as soon as his head appeared above water, the bullets, 
he said, popped into the water on each side of his head as thick as hail. 
He put under again and came up near the shore he was aiming for, 
the river not being very wide at that place. Most of the Indians in 
pursuit also threw down their guns and put into the river, toma- 
hawk in hand, and was close on them when they cleared the river— 
they then had a cornfield of some width to run through to reach the 
road leading to the fort. Young Parsons said there were several 
Indians close on him when he got into the road; he then exerted him- 
self to the utmost extremity, and maintained his distance pretty well. 
The Indians beginning to despair of getting close enough to strike, 
several of them threw their tomahawks, which whistled by his head, 
but fortunately did him no injury, and he got into the fort with the 
skin of his teeth, covered with sweat, dirt, and blood. The blood he 
supposed proceeded from numerous lacerations and scratches received 
in running through brush, greenbriers, &c. All was confusion and no 
time for examination; the men were immediately put on duty to 
defend the fort, and so remained all night. Next morning, when it 
was found that the Indians were not in the immediate vicinity of the 
fort, young Parsons was prevailed on by his mother to wash the blood 
and dirt off his face and hands, and let her comb out his hair, which 
was a mat of dirtand blood. In doing this, she discovered a small, hard 
protuberance on the top of his head, and on examination it was found 
to be a small bullet or buck shot that had entered the skin at the edge 
of the hair in the forehead, ranged up between the skin and skull bone 
to the top of his head, and there had lodged for want of force to drive 
it through the skin. It was soon extracted without difficulty or pain, 
and in a few days he was as well in head and body as ever, and much 
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better m mind; for that, with the incidents of Dunmore’s campaign 
and some others, lasted him his life time. He told these inci- 
dents with so much life, and gratification to himself, that had they 
been even destitute of interest, they could hardly fail to gratify the 
hearer. 

This battle was a very memorable one in the annals of that valley 
on account of its severity and the great loss sustained by the whites; 
it was called the Trough-hill battle, it being fought on the side of a hill 
or mountain of that name. I was well acquainted with the battle 
ground, having lived from my birth to the age of thirty years within 
three miles of it; have often viewed it and admired the sagacity 
of the Indians in its selection, and wondered at the imprudence of 
the whites in going into battle on such unequal terms. My par- 
ents at the time, as they informed me, were in a fort higher up 
the valley. 

This instance, among many other similar ones that has come to my 
knowledge, has sometimes almost led me to the conclusion that the 
whites have often been impelled by an influence that they were not 
aware of, to rush into conflict at such great odds, that they might be pun- 
ished or scourged for the great injustice done the red people. In my 
youth I was ready to sanction almost every thing done to them by the 
whites; but a mature age, with much reflection on the subject, has 
convinced me of my former error; and now, taking an impartial view 
of the past, I fear we have a great debt on this score that must at 
some time and in some fearful way be cancelled, unless we make 
them proper amends. 

The valley I have been speaking of, perhaps affords one among the 
strongest and most striking proofs of injustice done to that people that 
is to be found in the annals of their history. Though small in extent 
compared with many of those in the west, yet in beauty and fertility 
of soil, it is not surpassed by any; and I venture to say, that no place 
could be found better suited to the habits and pursuits of their life. 
With a fertility of soil so well calculated to supply their wants with 
so little labor, (a great desideratum with them,) and surrounded on 
all sides as it is with hills and mountains, as weil calculated as nature 
could well make them to afford an abundant and everlasting supply 
of game—what more could they ask or desire? From appearances, 
they had been there in the enjoyment of their claim to the soil, time im- 
memorial ; and, for aught we know, from or soon after the creation of 
the world. And, I would ask, where is the people to be found that 
would not struggle hard to maintain such a right? and if driven from 
it by the strong arm of power, without compensation, that would not 
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use all the means in their power to avenge the wrong? And I ask 
again, is theresuch a people or nation to be found on the face of this 
globe? I may answer with safety—no, not one. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


hi. buick 


WINDHAM, MAINE. 

We have hardly done justice to Mr. Sawyer, who furnished us with the 
centennial address of T’. Laurens Smith. It is indeed full of facts and inei- 
dents. Our apology is (a rule to which sometimes, with reluctance, we ad- 
here) to give original productions precedence of printed matter, which is more 
likely to be preserved. We extract now the pari to which Mr. Sawyer 
alludes, and in future shall give more, if not the whole. 

Raymond, Marne, June 24, 1842. 
Jno. S. Wits, Ese. 

Dear Sir—I take the liberty to send you by to-day’s mail, a copy 
of an address, delivered in Windham, in the county of Cumberland, 
state of Maine, not doubting but that you will be pleased in the pe- 
rusal of said pamphlet. And if in perusing you should chance to find 
any part of which you shall think deserving a place in your valuable 
publication, (the American Pioneer) you are at liberty to publish such 
part as you think proper. The facts stated in the address, are ad- 
judged by all who are in any way acquainted with the first settle- 
ment of Windham, to be remarkably correct ; and a large number of 
the descendants of the hardy pioneers who first settled in said town 
are still living in it. I was present at the time of the delivery of the 
address, and chanced to be seated near one of the descendants of Man- 
chester, who killed Poland, king of the Rockameecooks; and when 
the speaker came to name the circumstance, the old man’s frame 
began to tremble: and when the speaker said that Poland king of the 
Rockamecooks fell, the old man burst into tears and said, in a tremu- 
lous voice, “ Yes, and my grandfather killed him.”’ A large collection 
of people convened in a grove from the adjoining towns, and sat du- 
ring the time of the delivering the address with the utmost order and 
attention. Notwithstanding the great length, all seemed to be highly 
gratified, and many of the inhabitants of Windham requested the 
selectmen to insert an article in the warrant for the annual town 
meeting, to see if the town would instruct the selectmen to request « 
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copy of the address for publication ; which was accordingly done, and 
a specific number was ordered to be published, at the expense of the 
town, for distribution among its inhabitants. 

I have not been able to procure more subscribers, as you wished in 
your last. People speak well of the prospects of the work, but plead 
poverty as an excuse. 


Respectfully, yours, in haste, 
a) 


Pacey 


Extract from T. L. Smith’s Centennial Address—<The next 
and last ‘tug of war’ between the inhabitants of this town and the 
Indians, was May 14, 1756. 

Ou the morning of that day, Ezra Brown and Ephraim Winship 
left the fort for the purpose of laboring on Brown’s lot, which was 
about one mile to the rear or north-east of the fort. They were ac- 
companied by a guard consisting of four men and four boys: the 
names of the men were, Stephen Manchester, Abraham Anderson, 
Joseph Sterling, and John Farrar; the names of the boys were Timo- 
thy Cloudman, Gersham Winship, Stephen Tripp and Thomas Man- 
chester. In going to Bruwn’s lot they had to travel through a piece 
of woods. Brown and Winship being about sixty rods in advance, 
and in the thickest part of the woods, were fired upon by a body of 
from fifteen to twenty Indians who lay in ambush. The Indians 
were of the Rockameecook tribe, (so called,) commanded by Poland, 
their king. Brown was shot dead upon the spot. Winship received 
two balls, one in the eye and another in the arm, and fell to the 
ground, when both were scalped by the Indians. Upon hearing 
the report of the guns, part of the guard, viz. Joseph Sterling, John 
Farrar, and two of the boys, Stephen Tripp and Thomas Manchester, 
hastened back to the fort. The residue, Abraham Anderson, Stephen 
Manchester, and the two lads, Timothy Cloudman and Gersham Win- 
ship, determined to pursue the Indians and avenge the blood of their 
fallen companions, or perish in the attempt. Accordingly, this little 
band of heroes, cheered by the voice of Anderson calling out ¢ follow 
on, my lads,’ gallantly pressed onward to the attack. They turned to 
the right, took a circuitous route, and came upon the enemy before 
they had left Brown and Winship. ‘The Indians immediately con- 
cealed themselves behind the trees. But they were no longer to fire 
from covert places upon men unconscious of their presence. They 
had now to deal with the intrepid descendants of Englishmev,—men 
whose presence of mind never forsook them, and whose courage 
never faltered. Poland, the Indian chief, who was concealed behind 
a tree, and who had previously shot Brown, was the first to begin the 
bloody combat. He discharged his musket at Anderson, but without 
taking effect. In his eagerness to reload his piece, the body of Poland 
became uncovered and exposed to the view of Stephen Manchester, 
~ha was about thirty feet on Anderson’s right, when Manchester 
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instantly levelled his musket, took deadly aim and fired; swift as 
lightning the fatal ball sped its way, and Poland, the warrior king of 
the Rockameecooks, falls to rise no more. The Indians instantly 
gathered around their fallen chieftain and made the woods resound 
with their infernal yells, to which our little band of Spartans replied 
by giving them the contents of their muskets, when two more of the 
Indians were killed or mortally wounded. The Indians finding the 
place too hot for them, fled from the scene of action, carrying with 
them their dead and wounded, and leaving behind ‘five packs, a 
bow, and a bunch of arrows, and several other things.’ 

«“ The alarm having been given at the fort, a small number of artaed 
men from the upper garrison house, (Mayberry’s) together with Seth 
Webb, who had been taken prisoner by the Indians in the previous 
war, went in pursuit. At a place called ‘the Meadows,’ between 
Canada hill in this town and Westbrook line, they discovered an In- 
dian carrying a quarter of beef upon his shoulder; two of the party 
gave him a very strong invitation to divide the spoils with them, by 
discharging their muskets at him. But the Indian considering a pos- 
sessory title paramount to any other, continued on his course, when 
Seth Webb, who was a celebrated marksmen, fired and brought him 
to the ground. He however arose, relieved of his burden, and made 
his escape, but died of his wounds during the following night—making 
the whole loss of the Indians four, in killed and mortally wounded; 
the mortally wounded died during the succeeding night. 

«“ The bodies of Brown and Wiuship were carried back to the fort, 

resenting to the inhabitants, particularly the wife and children of 

rown, and the children of Winship, a scene beyond the power of 
language to describe. In less than two hours from the time they had 
left the fort in the full vigor and strength of manhood, the lifeless re- 
mains of one was brought in, and the body of the other so shockingly 
wounded and mutilated that his life was despaired of. Those who 
have been call:d to experience similar scenes, may form a correct 
idea of the sufferings of the bereaved wife and children of Brown and 
the children of Winship; and to those who have not, vain would be 
any attempt of mine to describe the anguish of mind and the heart 
rending feelings of the families and relatives of the victims of Indian 
barbarity. 

«The death of Poland put an end to all troubles with the Indians 
in this quarter: they were never known to attack the settlements in 
this or the adjoining towns after his death, although they continued 
the war in some parts of this state until the fall of 1758. The inhab- 
itants, however, could not feel secure until the close of the war with 
France, in 1763, making a second period of war with the Indians and 
French of nine years. Thus it will be seen that from the first settle- 
ment of this town, in 1737, until 1763, a period of twenty-six years, 
fifteen years were consumed in war with the Indians and French.” 

“ Ephraim Winship, anterior to his being wounded by the Indians, 
had been married, but at the time he was wounded he had no wife, 
she having deceased before, leaving six children. Winship recovered 
of his wounds, notwithstanding the Indians had taken two scalps from 
his head and gave him a blow with a hatchet, leaving him for dead. 
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The Indians took two scalps from Winship in consequence of his hav- 
ing two crowns on his head. They left a narrow strip of skin extend- 
ing from the forehead directly over the top to the back part of the 
head, between the two scalps they had taken off. In consequence of 
this ‘searching operation’ of the Indians upon the head of Winship, 
it ever afterwards presented a very singular appearance. Some time 
after this, Winship was married to his second wife, by whom he had 
five more children, thereby strictly fulfilling the commands given to 
Noah and his sons, ‘ e fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth.’ 
He was a native of Lexington, Massachusetts, and died in Windham, 
June 4, 1766, aged fifty-five years.” 
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DEATH OF GENERAL HAINES. 


Ws clip the following notice from the Ohio State Journal of November 
22d, not only in justice to the memory of the deceased, but to ask his friends 
and relations, if a biographical sketch of his life cannot be written for the 
pages of the American Pioneer? Many such, we know, ought to be written 
in justice to both our posterity and ancestry. 


Drep—At his residence in Marion county, Ohio, on the 8th instant, 
the worthy and respected major-general Josepu Harnes, in the nine- 
tieth year of his age. The deceased was among the first settlers of 
this country, and suffered the privations aud hardships experienced 
by frontier settlers. Possessing in an eminent degree all those quali- 


ties that constitute an enlightened patriot and virtuous citizen, he com- 
manded the respect and admiration of all who enjoyed the happiness 
of his acquaintance. He has left numerous highly respectable rela- 
tives and friends to mourn his loss, and bereft the country of one of 
its brightest ornaments. P. S. He 
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Religious Opinion of Indians.—I have frequently enquired into 
the ideas and opinions of the Indians in regard to futurity, and al- 
ways found that they were somewhat different in different individu- 
als. Some suppose their souls to remain in this world, although in- 
visible to human eyes; and capable themselves of seeing and hearing 
their friends, and also of assisting them in moments of distress and 
danger. Others dismiss from the moral scene the unembodied spirit, 
and send it to a distant world or country, in which it receives reward 
or punishment, according to the life it had led in its prior state. Those 
who have lived virtuously are transported to a place abounding with 
every luxury, with deer and all other animals of wood and water, 
and where the earth produces in their greatest perfection all her 
sweetest fruits. On the other hand, they believe those who have 
violated the duties of this life, are removed to a barren soil, where 
they wander up and down, among rocks and morasses, and are stung 
by gnats as large as pigeons.—[ Henry’s Captivity. 
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CORRECTION OF ERRORS. 


Ir is not the part of wisdom to err; but when errors are made it is wise to 
profit by them, and endeavor to remember what is erroneous and to avoid 
their recurrence. The best means of doing this is to aim at the correction of 
all errors of our own, and those of others, for the sake of truth. We have 
then a witness to the truth, with the attention to that particular fact. For the 
truth of this, we will refer to several corrected errors in the first volume of 
the Pioneer, particularly those referred to in the index, many of which are of 
great importance. Another we will now mention. In the Appendix to Jef- 
ferson’s Notes on Virginia it was by mistake said, that Logan, after the mur- 
der of his family, made his first attack upon a white settlement on the Mus- 
kingum instead of the Monongahela river. On the Muskingum, at that 
time, there were no whites, except perhaps one or two missionaries; yet 
such is the propagation of error, when our attention is not called to that par- 
ticular fact, that the above error has been transferred to several histories of 
excellent merit and reputation. 

A frequent source of error with us, is in the use of proper names and tech- 
nics, when the writing is of dubious clearness. If we knew every thing, 
we would need no contributors ; but unless we did, it is impossible to escape 
occasional errors in such words, toward a knowledge of which the sense con- 
tributes nothing. If we could always think of what we do know exactly at 
the proper time, we might omit some errors we make. But it is not so much 
our business to think about correcting the errors of the contributor while read- 
ing proof, as about a faithful record of what he has said. 

In the first volume the following errors ran through the first impression, 
but were corrected. in all subsequent ones :—On page 369, Corco instead of 
Casco bay ; on pages 377 and 423, Jonah instead of Josiah Bartlett ; on page 
422, Sonoro Dorcia instead of Sondro Doria; and Mr. Whipple is made to 
write the last two lines at the bottom of page 423, when they are a note by 
the contributor. The above errors were committed on the autograph of two 
contributors whose writing in general is excellent: that of the first especially 
is most excellent and plain, yet we will venture the assertion, that on looking 
at the copy there is not one person in ten who would not fully excuse any 
compositor for making these errors, and any proof-reader for not correcting 
them. By much experience we know the impracticability, if not impossibil- 
ity, for many men who write much to write every word plainly, even the 
proper names and technics. Their minds become engaged in the subject, 
and unavoidably forget the writing. We fully excuse them. What we ask 
of them is, that when we cannot, or do not, properly represent their inten- 
tions, that they bear our mistakes with like good humor as heretofore, and 
give us the earliest possible notice for their correction. 

Arrangements have been made for several very material improvements 
without an increase of subscription price. We hope also to avoid some of 
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the difficulties which surrounded us during the last year; but others, unanti- 
cipated may overtake us. Our pages will be every way similar to those of 
volume I. in size, types, drawings, engraved signatures, &c., but we will 
give 480 instead of 448 pages, or 32 pages more, in ten numbers. These 
will be worked on such large paper as to diminish the postage to twenty 
sheets. Subscription price, as heretofore, two dollars, or ten dollars, for six 
eopies, in advance. 
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INDIAN TRANSPORTATION. 


By this means we were soon put in possession of four thousand 
pounds of dried venison, which, with our camping aparatus, was to be 
carried on our backs along with the rest of our wealth, in meat, furs, 
and peltries, acquired during this successful hunting expedition, the full 
distance of seventy miles, to the lake shore, at which, in the fall, we had 
left our canoes. This journey it was our next business to perform. 
The morning of departure being come, we set off at day-break, and 
contiuued our march till two o’clock in the afternoon. We then 
stopped and erected a scaffold, upon which we deposited the bundles 
we had brought, and returned to our encampment, which we reached 
in the evening. In the morning, we took fresh loads and deposited 
on the scaffold with the others, returning to the camp again in the 
evening. This we repeated till all was forwarded one stage. Then 
removing our camp to the place of deposite, we carried our goods 
with the same patient toil a second stage, and so on till we were at 
no great distance from the lake shore. Here we stopped and turned 
our attention to sugar making.—[.@lerander Henry’s Captivity. 


Compare the above with transportation on good roads, on canals, and rail- 
roads, and also by steamboats, by the help of which, and the arts of civilized 
life, a thousand to one can subsist on the same soil; and without the least 
sanction of all the means we have used, we can see why Divine Providence 
has suffered civilized man to dispossess the savages of the lands to which, by 
nature, they were entitled. 
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AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY.* 
(Continued from volume I., page 264.) 


1615. Tse Toratine and Wampanoags carry on an exterminating war. 
1616. Argal succeeded to the government of Virginia, and adminis- 
tered it with great tyranny. 

Rolfe and his wife, Pocahontas, sailed for England. 

Sir George Yeardley attacks the Chicahominie Indians; kills 
some and takes twelve prisoners, who are ransomed by 
their friends. 

1617. Sir Thomas Dale returned to England. 
Pocahontas, with her husband, being about to embark for 








® The editor intends more regularity and greater interest in the chronology in future. 








American Chronology. 


Virginia, is taken sick, and died at Gravesend, aged twen- 
ty-two years. 
Lord Delaware again embarked for America, and died in the 


passage. 

A great mortality destroys many Indians in New England. 

Powhatan, the father of Pocahontas and chief sachem, died, 
and is succeeded by Opechancannaugh. 

Argal displaced, and is succeeded by Yeardley, who is deserv- 
edly popular. 

Captain Thomas Dermer visits New England ; also visits the 

ampanoags, and redeems two Frenchmen from captivity. 

June. The first colonial assembly met at Jamestown. This 
consisted of the governor, newly elected council, and two 
representatives from each of the eleven boroughs, and were 
hence called burgesses. This was the first popular repre- 
sentative assembly in the western hemisphere. 

After twelve years’ exertions, the colony consisted of only six 
hundred persons. 

Ninety virtupus girls sent and married to the settlers.—[ Ban- 
croft.—Marshall has it a year later. ; 

Useless patent for part of Virginia obtained by the Puritans. 

Sixty more virtuous girls sent over to Virginia, and the price 
of a wife now raised from 120 to 150 pounds of tobacco. 
In consequence of the importation of wives, the colony in- 
creased to twelve hundred in three years. 

December 22d. One hundred and twenty Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth-rock to settle in New England. 

Massassoit, sachem of the Wampanoags, visits the English 
and becomes friendly, and is visited in return at his resi- 
dence in Pokanoket; he treats them kindly. 

July 25. First constitution of Virginia formed. 

The first treaty with the Indians in New England signed at 
Plymouth by nine sachems, September 13. 

First African slaves sold in Virginia by the Dutch. 

First culture of cotton in the colonies. 

County courts originated in Virginia. 

March 22. Great massacre of the whites in Virginia by the 
Indians; three hundred and forty-seven killed, and the set- 
tlements reduced from eighty to eight. 

Canonicus sends a challenge to the English at Plymouth. 

War declared against the Indians in New England, and sev- 
eral killed. 

The king becomes jealous of the Virginia company and seizes 
their books, papers, &c. 

Providential good harvest after a prospect of famine, and on- 
gin of public thanksgiving. 

New Hampshire settled. 

The Virginia company dissolved. 

‘he king appoints Yeardley to the government of Virginia. 
To him and his council was committed the whole legisla- 
tive and executive powers of the colony. 
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